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which accompanied and followed it are now 

things of the past, Irish affairs still claim public 
attention in a major degree. And they are entitled to 
do so; they are as important as anything that is going 
on in the war, for they concern the whole future of a 
nation. It is probably wrong to suppose that in going 
to Ireland the Prime Minister had any idea of dis- 
covering over there a formula for the final settlement of 
the Irish problem. No doubt he has taken advantage of 
his opportunities of studying the whole question on the 
spot—in Belfast and Cork as well as in Dublin—but his 
chief concern presumably was with the immediate situa- 
tion and the possibility of an early reinstatement of the 
civil power. In his absence, however, considerable 
progress has been made in the direction of clearing the 
ground for a permanent settlement, and he will return 
to find far more hopeful opportunities than have ever 
before been offered him for the exercise of his peculiar 
powers of conciliation in this connection. Home Rule 
by consent no longer seems a distant prospect. 


gees the rebellion and the bloodshed 


* a * 

There is apparently a very general feeling throughout 
the country that the miserable and abortive Sinn Fein 
rebellion, so far from its having “ killed Home Rule ” 
has made it both more practicable and more urgently 
necessary. This seemingly paradoxical result is due to 
various causes. For one thing, Englishmen have 


realised the Irish point of view more completely than 
they have ever done before. The fact that we have been 
avowedly fighting for nearly two years for “ the freedom 


of small nations,’ whatever the cynic may say of our 
professions, has not been without its effect on our 
national conscience and our national sympathies. We 
are very far from agreeing with those who condemned 
Mr. Dillon’s passionate outburst last week ; we believe 
it was just what was wanted to give reality to the 
situation. The spectacle of an Irishman who was willing 
to give his sons to fight for the British Empire never- 
theless declaring that he was proud to claim kinship with 
those who had bravely given their lives fighting in the 
streets of Dublin against that same Empire, illuminated 
the whole position in a way that no professions of 
loyalty could have done ; and it was an illumination for 
which the public mind had been well prepared by the 
extraordinarily impressive recent history of South 
Africa. The compatibility of two loyalties is a matter 
no longer of theory but of established fact. Mr. Dillon's 
loyalty to the Empire was plain to all eyes, but it was 
equally plain that it must remain limited in certain 
respects just so long as his loyalty to Ireland remains 
unsatisfied. For “‘ Mr. Dillon”’ substitute “ the Irish 
people ’’—and that he was speaking for the great 
majority of them cannot be doubted—and you have 
a faithful picture of Ireland as it is and Ireland as it 
might be. 
a * * 

Another factor tending towards settlement is the 
realisation by all responsible people that Home Rule 
cannot in any event be averted. It has become a 
question not merely of our domestic policy but of our 
international reputation. All the world will treat it 
as the crucial test of our sincerity, and America in par- 
ticular is looking on with the deepest interest. This was 
true, of course, before the rebellion ; it has been true ever 
since the day on which Mr. Redmond committed Ireland 
to the full support of the Empire in this war. But the 
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rebellion, with the demonstration it has provided of the 
genuine loyalty of all but a tiny minority of the Irish 
people, has, as it were, clinched the bargain ina way that 
cannot be ignored or overlooked. That being so, all 
parties except a few Orange irreconcilables naturally 
recognise the enormous advantage of making the 
settlement sooner rather than later. The idea of going 
on with things as they have been during the past two or 
three years is intolerable. A new start must in any case 
be made; why not then the new start which we are 
covenanted to give Ireland after the war? We cannot 
afford to have our attention distracted from the war by 
unnecessary embarrassments; and we have learned 
that it is not Ireland under Mr. Redmond that we have 
to fear, but Ireland under Dublin Castle. The setting up 
of an Irish Parliament whilst the war is still going on 
would be an exhibition of confidence and moral strength 
that would be of inestimable value to the cause of the 


Allies. 


o % * 

Ulster, of course, must be excluded if she wishes it ; 
and the wider the exclusion the better, for the brighter 
will be the prospects of eventual reunion. The Irish 
Party will, we are convinced, be wise to yield all 
that they are asked in this respect. Even so, of course, 
the difficulties of any settlement by consent are not 
negligible. We can only hope that they will not be 
allowed to lead to a further postponement of the 
problem. The suggestion of a Provisional Council 
composed of men of all Irish parties to govern Ireland 
for the remainder of the war seems to us to combine all 
the disadvantages with none of the advantages of 
alternative plans. It would be a confession of inability 
even now to solve the deadlock ; it would increase the 
apprehensions of Nationalists and Ulstermen alike as to 
the future after the war ; it would involve the association 
of men like Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Devlin and Captain Craig, who, however ready they may 
be for mutual concessions at the present moment, could 
not be expected, even under the chairmanship of a Sir 
Horace Plunkett, to find any basis for common action in 
regard to the everyday government of their country; 
and it would perpetuate Dublin Castle. If Dublin 
Castle administration is to be continued, then let it be 
continued under the old forms, not under conditions that 
would have the appearance of giving it a new lease of life. 

* * * 

The prospects, however, of something better than this 
are distinctly hopeful. The forces, political and 
journalistic, which are now enlisted on the side of a 
permanent settlement are very strong. It is rumoured 
that Mr. Lloyd George is keenly interesting himself in 
the matter. We hope the rumour is true ; for if he can 
carry with him along the path of conciliation the new 
adherents whom he has gained inside and outside 
Parliament during the past twelve months, his influence 
might easily be of decisive value to the Prime Minister. 
And the fact may not be altogether unworthy of his 
consideration that if he were to succeed in this he would 
be forgiven for much by those whose allegiance he has 
lost on other grounds. 

* * * 


The ambiguities of expression in Germany’s last Note 





to America on the submarine question have been pretty 
well cleared up by the comments of the German Press on 
the subject. The moderate and extremist newspapers 
are not, of course, agreed on the question of policy, but 
as regards the meaning of the German undertaking there 
is no substantial divergence of opinion ; and it may be 
assumed that the universally adopted interpretation is 
based on official authority, more especially as it corre- 
sponds with that which President Wilson himself has 
placed upon Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s language. It 
is understood in Germany that the safeguards which the 
German Government undertook last year to observe 
with regard to clearly recognisable passenger ships are 
now to be extended to cover all merchant vessels, 
whether armed or not, and whether within or without 
the “ war-zone,” provided only that they do not resist 
or try to escape. The proviso is, of course, capable of 
being interpreted to cover almost any case, but there is 
no reason to suppose that Germany has any intention 
of specially stretching it. Germany's promise, in the 
words of the Frankfurter Zeitung, “‘ seems to mean that 
in general the principles of cruiser warfare are to be 
admitted as applying to submarines.’ The Kiélnische 
V olkszeitung, the jingo organ of the Centre Party, states 
in even more explicit terms that the U-boat war, as 
proclaimed in February, 1915, as a reprisal against the 
English starvation war, is suspended until further notice. 


ok h hk 


The whole of the German Press is, of course, careful 
to point out that in the event of President Wilson failing 
to make effective representations to Great Britain con- 
cerning the legal irregularities of the British blockade, 
Germany would recover full freedom of action. But 
this reservation, the German public is told, is not to be 
taken to mean that the suspension is in any sense con- 
ditional as regards the immediate future; it is rather 
to be looked upon as an expression of Germany’s 
“‘ expectations,” and of her unwillingness to tie her 
hands for ever. The long and short of all this domestic 
discussion is that Germany does not consider it worth 
while to risk war with America, and has accordingly 
surrendered at the point of President Wilson’s sword, as 
soon as she was sure that it was really out of its seabbard. 
The surrender may or may not have been hastened by 
recent severe submarine losses, but it may almost 
certainly be taken to be genuine—for the time being ; 
that is to say, its conditions will be observed just so long 
as it remains to Germany’s plain advantage to keep 
America out of the war. If, later on, political conditions 
in America change in such a way as to make war highly 
improbable, or if conditions in Germany become so 
desperate that one enemy more or less will make no 
appreciable difference, then perhaps the full fury of the 
submarine campaign will be renewed ; but not otherwise. 
That, we believe, is a pretty correct summary of the real 
position. It does not mean, of course, that there will 
henceforth be no casualties amongst our merchant ships ; 
but it does mean that ships which are sunk will, as a rule, 
be sunk with all the rites and ceremonies which belong 
to recognised cruiser warfare; and the cases in which 
these ceremonies can be observed by submarines are 
not very common. 
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We have not all shared the extreme pessimism which 
has been rife in some quarters regarding the present 
condition of the Royal Flying Corps, but few people can 
have remained quite unmoved by the great Fokker 
myth or can have failed to read the report of Wednes- 
day’s debate without real satisfaction. The Government 
were not able to promise the great aerial offensive by 
which, in Mr. Joynson Hicks’ expressive phrase, “every- 
thing would be bombed out flat’; but Mr. Bonar Law 
stated that “the talk about Fokker machines being 
superior to any of ours was absolutely untrue at the 
time it was made,” and expressed his own conviction 
that our military Air Service is “‘ more than equal to 
that of any of the combatants engaged in the war’”’; 
whilst Lord Hugh Cecil added his testimony, based on 
personal experience, to the effect that he believed the 
Royal Flying Corps to be “ the best and most efficient 
in the world.” Such ex parte opinions may not be 
conclusive as against all possible criticism, but they 
were accepted by the House, and will certainly be 
accepted by the public, as having quite adequately 
disposed of any evidence so far brought forward by 
either Mr. Hicks or Mr. Billing. 

%* x « 

We do not know whether after the experiences of the 
past two years there is anyone left in the country who 
is in favour of making merchant shipping immune from 
capture in time of war ; but if so, he will be hard put to 
it, we imagine, to find any answer to Mr. Balfour's 
admirable summary, in the interview published on 
Thursday, of the case against this “freedom of the 
seas.’ Mr. Balfour pointed out that any such change 
in international law, whilst it would in no wise remove 
or limit the necessity of maintaining large naval arma- 
ments for defensive purposes, would practically oblige 
non-military nations like Great Britain and America to 
become great military as well as great naval Powers, if 
they wished to have any say in the affairs of the world. 
The general burden of armaments would thus actually 
be increased. Mr. Balfour went on to point out that 
it was quite useless to attempt to extend the sphere of 
international law; that, in fact, it might even be harmful 
to do so, unless at the same time some form of inter- 
national authority could be devised with power to 
enforce the law; and he hinted that one of the first 
steps towards the creation of such an authority might be 
a rapprochement of those who share the common political 
ideals of the English-speaking peoples. Taken in con- 
junction with the recent utterances on similar lines of 
Sir Edward Grey and Lord Curzon, these expressions 
are a very welcome indication of the direction in which 
the thoughts of, at any rate, some leading members 
of the Government are tending. 

* * * 

The new obligations assumed by the Government 
for the maintenance of the homes of men with the 
Colours are likely to run into very large figures—the 
Lobby gossip talked of a hundred millions a year! 
What proportion of the four or five millions of enlisted 
men will claim no one can predict, but the Stationery 
Office is printing a staggering number of forms, on which 
the seventy-two barristers will be kept busy for many 
months. Up to a maximum of £104 a year the Govern- 


ment will pay not only rent, but practically all ordinary 
encumbrances on the home, and also school fees and 
insurance premiums (this will incidentally relieve the 
Industrial Insurance Offices from the Moratorium of 
the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, and their agents 
will be busy in promoting claims). We note, as legal 
obligations which, if homes are not to be broken up, 
the Government phrases may have to be revised to 
cover, such anomalous, but in some districts legally 
enforceable, rates as “garden rate” and Church rate ; 
the water rate levied by a joint-stock company; tithe 
or tithe rent-charge; instalments on purchase of a 
business or practice ; a legally secured annuity or other 
charge ; and the interest on a past load of debt secured 
by Bill of Sale or otherwise. It is to be hoped that 
“* school fees ’’ includes the fees payable to a day-school 
or college. No such far-reaching measure for the 
maintenance of the home has ever been adopted by 
any Government—it goes far beyond the Homestead 
Laws of the United States. The aggregate, by the way, 
of the liabilities “* held up ”’ under the Courts (Emergency 
Powers) Act is said to reach six millions. 
* a ae 
An Irish Correspondent writes :—Some interesting 
documents relating to the conduct of the Irish insur- 
gents have been published this week. One of the 
prisoners taken at the Four Courts was Colonel R. 
Brereton, of Athlone. He and five other British officers 
were well treated during custody. Colonel Brereton 
speaks of the “ international military tone ’ adopted by 
the Sinn Fein leaders and their clean fighting. “* They 
were not out for massacre, for burning or for loot, 
although fed up with lies and false expectations.” Two 
of the leaders mentioned by Colonel Brereton have since 
been shot. From Enniscorthy comes a manifesto signed 
by Catholic and Protestant clergymen, describing the 
effective measures enforced by the Volunteer leaders 
while they occupied this town. The public-houses were 
compulsorily closed during the whole time, and apart 
from insistence on the regulations made, there was 
nothing in the nature of personal violence or offence 
offered to any section of the civil population, and no 
manifestation of religious animosity. (The highest 
sentence in the cases of the Enniscorthy leaders has been 
five years.) A private in the 6th Connaught Rangers 
who was held in the Post Office throughout Easter week 
pays a tribute to the kindness of the O’Rahilly, one of 
the Volunteer leaders who had opposed the rising but 
joined it when it began—he was killed during the fight. 
The Freeman’s Journal—rather magnanimously, seeing 
that this Redmondite newspaper used to be bitterly 
assailed by the Sinn Fein Press—has constituted itself 
the champion of the character of the revolution; not, of 
course, of its object. As against the Freeman's Journal 
and Mr. John Dillon there is the view expressed by Dr. 
Mahaffy, of Trinity College, in the Times. The leaders, 
Dr. Mahaffy asserts, intended to seize all the positions 
of emolument now held by loyal persons. Dr. Mahaffy 
himself could hardly have maintained the Provostship 
of Trinity under a “Sinn Fein” régime! But it is 
another thing to say that the leaders’ motive was per- 
sonal gain, or that the rank and file “‘ were enticed to 


ad 


take what they could out of private houses.” 
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EQUALITY OF SACRIFICE 
O NLY a few weeks ago “ Equality of Sacrifice ” 


was, in certain widely distributed newspapers, 

a frequently recurring war-cry. Now the 
phrase is dropped. Their readers are finding out daily 
not only that there isno Equality of Sacrifice inthe com- 
pulsory measures to which the Government has been 
led, and in which the bulk of public opinion has patrioti- 
cally acquiesced, but that every increase in the scope 
of the compulsion involves us in sacrifices more glaringly 
unequal. First, it was the unattested single men who 
were to be compulsorily enlisted, in order to render 
their sacrifice equal to that of the volunteers. The 
Tribunals made short work of the endless “* hard cases ”’ 
that were then revealed; and usually not even the 
“‘ widow's son”’ escaped. The next step was to press 
the married men to attest, on the plea that these, too, 
must bear their part in the sacrifice. Naturally the 
unattested married men were very quickly brought in, 
because those married men who had voluntarily attested 
felt it to be very unfair that their own offers should be 
accepted, whilst their neighbours, who had not attested, 
remained in civil employment. Now, by way of round- 
ing off the equality, all the youths are to be taken on 
attaining the age of 18; and all those whom the War 
Office has rejected on medical grounds are to become 
subject to re-examination. Meanwhile, it is resented 
as grievously unfair that any men between 18 and 41 
should remain in civil employment at all. Farmers and 
coalowners and Government Departments are re- 
proached for not “combing out ” all the men of military 
age; and those whom even the Tribunals have un- 
willingly judged to be entitled to exemption from Army 
service find ultra-patriotic local authorities indignantly 
refusing them employment. The London County 
Council does not actually dismiss such men from its 
service, but it sends them adrift without pay on com- 
pulsory leave of absence, with permission to get ‘‘ work 
of national importance,” if they can find it! 

To avert the bankruptcy of hundreds of thousands of 
families, and the break-up of nearly as many homes in 
Great Britain as in Belgium, the Government (which a 
year ago protested that the soldier’s Separation Allow- 
ance was generous to the verge of extravagance) has 
been driven to promise a supplement to cover rent, 
rates and taxes, mortgage interest, instalment payments 
on house or furniture, insurance premiums, and school fees, 
up to a maximum of £104 a year in any one case. This 
quite unprecedented scale of allowances will involve a 
payment of many millions sterling. All the five 
millions of men who have been in the Army or Navy 
since the war began, whether married or single, are now 
invited to put in their claims, in order that the Treasury 
may save as many households as possible from financial 
ruin. It is characteristic of us that the work of investi- 
gation of these countless claims is to be entrusted, not to 
some of the conscripted men unsuitable for service at the 
Front, but to men who are, for one or other reason, exempt 
from military service altogether. Instead of asking 


from them some equivalent sacrifice, they are rewarded 
with substantial emoluments. Seventy-two barristers, we 
are told, have been appointed to judge the claims; and 


it is quite proudly stated that they have been selected 
exclusively from among those who are either over 41 or 
else in possession of a medical certificate showing them 
to be unfit for military service. These fortunate 
persons are to scrutinise the claims of their colleagues 
and competitors, at an honorarium which the Treasury 
has fixed, we understand, at 25 guineas per month each, 
together with allowances for travelling and for a clerk, 
The work is expected to last, like so much else, “ for 
the duration of the war.” 

We have, therefore, in our pursuit of Equality of 
Sacrifice by compulsory enlistment, got to something 
like this position. Leaving Ireland out of account, 
there are, we suppose, in Great Britain, about 24 
million persons over 18. We tax them all in money, 
according to some assumed equity, in proportion to 
their means and circumstances. But national defence 
compels us to get an Army as well as money. We first 
exempt the 13 millions of women from any share in 
this sacrifice, though, apart from killing, there are 
innumerable Army services which conscripted women 
could do as well as conscripted men; and which are, 
in fact, in some cases being admirably done by women. 
We then excuse, from any participation in this sacrifice, 
about half of the 11 million men, as being over 41; 
although many other Army services can be rendered 
(and are in some cases being rendered) by men of 
50 and 60, as well as by men between 18 and 41. Of 
the five or six millions of men who remain, we necessarily 
excuse from active service at the Front those who are 
medically unfit for its hardships; but we do not—at 
least, if they are not of the manual working class 
—require these unfit persons to give up their civil 
occupations, and work for the War Office and the 
Admiralty at soldier's pay. We are further driven, 
perforce, to refrain from enlisting those who happen, 
by mere chance, to be engaged in certain indispensable 
occupations, like coalmining, shipbuilding, railway 
working, or munition-making. Of these we ask no 
sacrifice at all; on the contrary, we reward them with 
continuous employment at relatively high wages. 

With these occupations ranks the Civil Service, for the 
King’s Government must be carried on, and the civil 
as well as the military departments about Whitehall 
are hard at work—to the extent that the 300,000 persons 
normally in the direct employment of the National 
Government have probably been considerably increased ; 
and of these about one-fifth are normally men under 
41. A certain proportion of these, however, principally 
in the humbler grades, obtained permission to volunteer 
for active service. After all these deductions, we let 
off, by an extraordinarily haphazard Tribunal, nearly 
all those under 41 who are at the head of a business, 
a certain proportion of managers and wage-earners 
whom their employers choose to nominate as indispens- 
able, and a tiny remnant of conscientious objectors, very 
arbitrarily chosen. From all these favoured persons, 
in whose selection there has often been displayed the 
grossest partiality, we ask no sacrifice at all. Finally, 
we come to the residuum of something like five millions ot 
men between 18 and 41, whom we put into khaki. To 
some of these the position of a soldier is solid financial 
promotion ; to many others it represents no sacrifice at 
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all; to others, again, it means the total ruin of a promis- 
ing professional career; to many more the financial 
bankruptcy of a family, and the sacrifice of the children’s 
chances in life. This is the result which the pensioners 
and rentiers of Cheltenham and the clubs—who have 
themselves been called upon for no sacrifice beyond 
their share of the taxation levied on the entire com- 
munity—have been acclaiming as Equality of Sacrifice. 
We believe that the operation of the last Military 
Service Act will create, in tens of thousands of homes, 
not only desolation, but a sense of bitter indignation 
at the inequality of the sacrifice which it enforces. 

Let no one imagine that it is merely because we are 
suddenly improvising a system of Compulsory Military 
Service that we are exacting such revoltingly unequal 
sacrifices. Much the same desolation and family ruin, 
together with the same indignation at the inequality of 
the sacrifices, has been occurring, though we do not hear 
of it, in France and Germany, Austria and Russia. The 
Blood Tax is everywhere and inherently the most 
unequal in its incidence of all taxes. It sounds fair and 
equal to say that every young man should give his two 
or three years to military service. In no country is even 
this equality observed. Not to speak of the various 
exemptions of the favoured “One Year Volunteers,” 
and of those admitted as officers, something like one- 
third to one-half the youths are everywhere rejected or 
postponed as medically below the Army standard ; and 
from them no corresponding sacrifice is exacted. More- 
over, nothing is more unequal in its incidence than an 
equal tax on persons of unequal circumstances. But 
it is when the whole Army is mobilised for war that 
the inequality of sacrifice becomes most obvious. The 
labourer, the teacher, the rising architect or lawyer, 
single or married, rich or poor, all alike are torn away— 
often to the misery of theirhomes and the bankruptcy 
of their families ; but in other cases without any financial 
hardship whatever. This universal mobilisation may be 
necessary, but it involves the grossest inequality of 
sacrifice. ‘‘Do we not all give our sons ” ? indignantly 
asks the dowager. As a matter of fact, we do not. 
There are about 10 or 11 million family households in 
the United Kingdom, and the 5 million who have 
joined one or other of the war services donot come from 
more than two-fifths of them. More than half our 
family households are not called upon to give up their 
sons, in most cases because there are no sons between 
18 and 41. 

There is only one way to get anything like Equality of 
Sacrifice in the defence of the country, and that is by 
National Service ; to which, it seems probable, we are 
rapidly hastening. Not, we hasten to say, the National 
Service that the conscriptionists talk about, but a 
really universal summons of every person over 18, 
whatever the sex or rank or age or circumstances, to 
present himself or herself for such work, within his or her 
capacity, as may be prescribed. This is what is implied 
in Mr. Anderson’s Bill for the Conscription of Income, 
which, with other private Members’ Bills, still awaits 
the permission of the Government even to get printed. 
We ought, all of us, in this national crisis, to find our 
incomes (other than wages or salaries) automatically 
diverted to the Public Trustee; and those of us who 


are earning nothing would have to show cause why we 
should be granted allowances for maintenance, and what 
“work of national importance ’ we were doing or were 
capable of doing. But until we come to that, until we 
come to making everybody serve the State in one 
capacity or another, and serve for a salary adjusted to 
the work, any compulsory enlistment applied to a single 
branch of State service, and to men between 18 and 41 
only—leaving those over 41, all the women, and all the 
unearned incomes belonging to all ages, unconscripted— 
is certain to produce inequalities and hardships of the 
most severe kind. The phrase, Equality of Sacrifice— 
except when it is used to describe an ideal which we 
are not even making an attempt to reach—has already 
for thousands of families up and down the country come 
to represent not justice but a bitter mockery of justice, 
and the less it is used in future in connection with the 
Military Service Acts the better. For there is nothing 
perhaps that makes the hardships of the few harder to 
bear than this cant of the elderly and the exempt. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
AND HOW TO TREAT THEM 


T was a good feature of last January’s Military 
I Service Act, as of this month’s, that unlike the 
Continental conscription laws it recognised and 
provided a loophole for the conscientious objector. The 
intention was wise, but it has been foolishly carried out. 
Two main problems had to be solved—how to ascertain 
the genuine conscientious objector, and how to treat 
him when ascertained. The Government turned the 
first over to the local tribunals, who have made a 
ludicrous mess of it, as of most else that they have 
touched. Their mistakes have in many, but not all, 
eases been rectified by the appeal tribunals. The 
second problem has never received any official solution 
at all. It has been left to be solved at discretion, jointly 
or severally, by benches of magistrates, military officers, 
prison governors, N.C.O.s, turnkeys, private soldiers— 
with little guidance for any of them, except the natural 
man’s instinct to make it hot for shirkers. As a result 
the treatment of unexempted conscientious objectors 
has, with wide and illogical variations, been brutal and 
stupid. 

A wise policy must begin, we believe, by distinguishing 
conscientious objectors whose objection is religious from 
those whose objection is political. People whose 
reluctance to fight must be honestly referred to beliefs 
entertained by them regarding immortal souls and a 
transcendental God form a class apart. The less the 
State interferes with such beliefs, the better ; politics and 
religion are not in pari materia. A Government must 
reserve its rights to suppress religious observances which 
it deems anti-social, as the Indian Government 
suppresses suttee; but it should exercise them as 
sparingly as possible. History shows that statesmen 
cannot too constantly bear in mind Gamaliel’s warning 
against being “ found fighting against God.” 

The chief thing to do with the religious objectors is 
to ascertain very carefully who they are, and then 
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exempt them. Since earthly penalties do not touch 
the mainsprings of religion, they will not be mended or 
deterred by punishments ; and the only real use of any 
disabilities inflicted on them must be as a test of their 
genuineness, There is little need even for this, for the 
test of the bona-fide holder of religious tenets must in 
general be settled and confirmed membership of a 
religious society holding those tenets; and the com- 
paratively few cases falling outside this or on the border- 
line could pretty easily be dealt with by any person or 
body of ordinary judicial capacity. How lacking the 
appeal tribunals are in capacity of the kind is shown by 
their frequent refusals to exempt even the regular 
members of such well-known sects as the Christa- 
delphians and the Society of Friends—refusals which 
in some localities have not been reversed on appeal. 

The conscience, whose objection rests not on super- 
natural but on political grounds, seems to us in a very 
different case. People who object to fight because they 
think that wars in general (or this war in particular) 
are political unwisdom, bring themselves strictly within 
the State’s purview. They present a close analogy to 
those who refuse to pay taxes. Indeed, we scarcely 
understand why they do pay taxes; it seems not very 
logical or noble to refuse to fight while continuing to 
pay others to do so. The argument of political duty 
is the same in both cases. In the one, as in the other, 
there is a debt, whose payment the State is justified 
in exacting before letting the debtor leave the country. 
People who are born into the State, who have grown up 
under its privileges and advantages, who have up to the 
moment when a particular civic obligation fell due, 
acquiesced in their citizenship, cannot claim to select 
that moment for shaking their citizenship off. They 
must pay or suffer. And if it be said that, whereas 
taxes have always been on the Statute-book, conscrip- 
tion has not, the answer is simple. It has always been 
(as Lord Haldane pointed out early in the war) a com- 
mon-law liability of Englishmen to defend the realm. 
That is the principle. The fact that the application 
of this principle had lain in abeyance for a century is, 
however important, a matter of policy only. Nor, 
again, can a valid distinction be drawn between “kill- 
ing”’ and other duties demanded by the State. The 
State at all times rests absolutely, though not solely, on 
force ; and though such force may not commonly take 
the form of killing, it always implies it. 

The State, then, is justified in punishing political 
defaulters, whether they default in taxes or in military 
service. We may go further, and say that some penalty 
is necessary ; because, if you let off merely political 
default on the score of “ conscience,’ you will put a 
most demoralising premium upon the development of 
bogus consciences. This seems a valid objection to the 
Pelham Committee’s scheme of “alternative occu- 
pations,” where it is applied for the benefit of any but 
religious objectors. Its effect tends to be, in the cases 
to which it is applied, to eliminate the penalty which 
even-handed justice requires. Conscientious objectors, 
whose objection is political, ought not therefore to com- 
plain of being punished. Nor, we believe, would those 
who are worth their salt do so. But punishment is one 
thing, and bullying quite another. What the State is 


not justified in doing is withdrawing from these men the 
securities and guarantees which other offenders against 
penal law enjoy under a civilised régime—viz., treatment 
defined by law, prescribed by sentence, and carried out 
under the carefully regulated and inspected system of 
H.M. Prisons, There is no conceivable justification 
for handing them over to be bullied in barracks by 
irresponsible people, to be beaten, kicked, spat upon and 
have their heads banged against the wall, to be dressed 
and fed by compulsion, and to have their power of 
resistance lowered by solitary confinement, irons, and 
semi-starvation. Even the slightly more systematised 
cruelties of the Non-Combatant Corps are revolting to 
all our civilised instincts. The origin of most of these 
hideous blunders is to be found, we believe, in the 
initial mistake of making the alternative for non- 
religious, as well as religious, objectors one between 
“service” and “exemption.” The true alternative 
for the non-religious objector should be between “ ser- 
vice” and “penalty”; the latter should be as 
strictly defined and as carefully regulated as for any 
other class of offenders; and the objector should have 
it entirely in his power to choose which alternative he 
prefers. If he prefers to serve in the Army, well and 
good; if he prefers to undergo the specific penalties, 
he ought to be at liberty to do so. No question of 
inquiry into conscience would in these non-religious 
cases come before the tribunals at all. 

It may be said that this liberty to undergo alternative 
punishment would necessitate stiffer as well as more 
uniform penalties. We should not mind if it did, so 
long as they were fair, appropriate, and above all, civi- 
lised. An example of an “appropriate”’’ penalty would 
be disfranchisement for life ; its relevance would be as 
obvious as the relation of a citizen’s duties to his rights ; 
and few other penalties would be so efficacious in making 
the genuine political objector think twice. If it were 
necessary to couple with it a sentence of imprisonment 
or internment of some kind, we do not know that its 
fairness could be challenged; a year’s service at the 
Front in the infantry entails a great deal of hardship, 
and the alternative to such service, whatever it may be, 
must notentail less. Thereis no reason for giving those 
who opt against the Army a soft option; nor would the 
best of them claim one. But the essential thing is to 
set the penalty on a civilised footing, and to put an end 
to those relapses into sheer barbarism of which the 
conscientious objectors are at present the victims. We 
ought to do so in our own interest as well as theirs ; for 
barbarism, like slavery, never fails to recoil on the head 
of a community which tolerates it. 


THE FUTURE OF AIR WARFARE 


HE debate in the House of Commons this week on the 

Air Services did not attract nearly so much public 
attention as it would certainly have done two or 

three months ago. And the reason is not far to seek. Zep- 
pelin and Fokker alike have been coming down in the world ; 
their prestige is not what it was. The Fokker may have been 
in its day as “ deadly ” as Mr. Billing and the Daily Mail 
said it was; but if so, all the evidence points to the con- 
clusion that its day is past. As for the Zeppelins, their last 
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few raids have achieved quite ludicrously small results ; it 
is safe to say that if the damage on either side be measured 
in pounds, shillings and pence, they have suffered far more 
than they have inflicted. No great city has been reached 
and about 90 per cent. or more of the bombs that have been 
dropped have fallen in open fields or other places where 
they are practically harmless ; thus making it appear both 
that our localised defences are now fairly effective and that 
the hostile airships, at the height at which they are forced 
to fly, cannot select a target and often do not know even 
approximately where they are. The latter conclusion has 
been very effectively illustrated for large sections of the 
public by the palpable falsity of the official German claims. 
When the peaceful but perhaps somewhat apprehensive in 
habitants of X , not having seen a Zeppelin or heard so 
much as adistant gun or bomb, learn on the authority of the 
German Government that their “ fortified” town was visited 
ona certain date and that its “ fortifications ”’ or “ docks,” as 
the imaginative case may be, were more or less completely 
destroyed by “ our naval airships,” they naturally acquire 
a new outlook on the subject of the great Zeppelin danger. 
A certain healthy contempt tends to take the place of any 
nervousness there may have been; and the chances of any 
stray “air candidate’ who may visit the neighbourhood 
are appreciably lessened. Even the dummy gun thereafter 
wears a new and more formidable aspect; it seems the 
appropriate weapon. 

But perhaps most reassuring of all has been the knowledge 
that at least four Zeppelins have recently been destroyed, not 
by accident, but by gunfire. This fact indeed becomes more 
reassuring the more carefully its meaning is considered ; it 
is quite within the range of reasonable conjecture that it 
may mark the beginning of a new era in the use of aircraft 
in war. Hitherto most of the speculation on the subject of 
aerial warfare has been left to the aerial enthusiasts, some of 
whom have apparently almost persuaded themselves that 
all other forms of warfare are about to become obsolete. 
Even the more level-headed of them constantly use such 
phrases as the “ command of the air,” “ winning the war in 
the air,” and so on. It is only a few weeks since Lord 
Montagu, who is, we believe, quite justly entitled to his 
reputation as an expert in these matters, publicly expressed 
his expectation that aircraft would prove the decisive factor 
in the present war. Even Mr, Churchill said something not 
much less than that in the debate on Wednesday. And Mr. 
Billing has warned us of a coming fleet of 100,000 German 
aeroplanes capable of travelling at between 200 or 300 miles 
an hour and of “ laying waste all the cities of England in a 
single night.” This picture is so absurdly beyond the bounds 
of possibility that it is perhaps hardly fair to quote it beside 
the opinions of more serious students of aeronautics, but it is 
typical of a great deal of the speculation that is current con- 
versational coin nowadays; and if the more scientific 
“ experts’ do not go quite so far, they certainly go a long 
way in a similar direction. Thus in an excellent little book* 
recently published we find the following :— 





In the future, we can see from this present War, the force that 

conquers the upper air conquers all beneath it. And although there 
will always be a land army it will be as auxiliary to the air force, 
as is the flying corps to the land army to-day. 
One almost regrets that the writer’s enthusiasm did not 
carry him a step farther; if only we could abolish 
land armies altogether, what a lot of trouble it would 
save us! 

In face of all this one-sided speculation we venture to 
offer a few comparatively inexpert comments by way of 





* Aircraft in War and Peace. By William A. Robson. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. net. Being a useful account of the organisation of the Air 
Services, of the main types of machine in use and their construction, 
of the methods of training pilots, &c 








endeavouring to redress the balance. In the first place, we 
may express complete scepticism as to the prospective 
supersession, imminent or otherwise, of land armies. Land 
armies will always be the main factor in warfare, for the 
simple reason that to render an enemy powerless—which is 
the immediate object of all war—his land must be more or 
less thoroughly occupied. If you could bombard all his 
towns from the air at will you would no doubt very seriously 
reduce his powers of resistance, but you would not destroy 
them; you might terrorise him into submission, but, on 
the other hand, you might not. No conquest is complete 
until the conqueror can in effect disarm and police the 
inhabitants of the conquered country—as has been done in 
Serbia and Belgium and Poland and the German colonies. 
It has sometimes been remarked that even if our Fleet 
had been able to get through the Dardanelles at the first 
attempt, it is not very clear what they could have done if 
the Turks had refused to be intimidated by the prospect 
of the bombardment of Constantinople. And the position 
of our supreme Navy in that instance provides a fairly 
close parallel to what the position of a supreme Air Fleet 
would be if it were unsupported by land forces superior 
to those of the enemy. Everything must turn in the long 
run on the land forces. 

But the very notion of a supreme Air Fleet able to roam 
at will through the air as our ships can roam the seas to-day 
appears to contain more than one fallacy. There can 
never be any such thing as ‘*‘ command of the air” in the 
sense in which there is a ‘‘ command of the sea.” Our present 
command of the sea does not mean merely that German 
warships cannot venture far from their own coasts ; that in 
itself is a matter of no consequence at all to Germany. 
What is of consequence to her is that she cannot use the 
seas for communication—that is, for the carriage of either 
men or goods; she is thus cut off from the greater part 
of the outer world. But the command of the air—if it 
could be achieved—would have no analogous effect. At 
most there would only be the cutting of a certain kind of 
communication, leaving other kinds free; and the possi- 
bility of even that is more than doubtful. The maintenance 
of a sea blockade is difficult enough; the maintenance of 
an air blockade, especially with blockade-runners able to 
travel ‘‘ between 200 and 3800 miles per hour,” would 
surely be a quite insoluble problem. Nor would ‘* command 
of the air ’”’—assuming that phrase to mean that no enemy 
Air Fleet could move far from its bases—necessarily have any 
decisive influence on the land fighting. If we were in the 
happy position of possessing such command at the present 
moment our prospects would be distinctly brighter, but 
the Germans would still be entrenched in France and 
Belgium, and we should still have to face the task of driving 
them out mile by mile. Aeroplanes would not help us to 
destroy their barbed wire or their machine-gun emplacements ; 
what our guns cannot do in that respect no bombs dropped 
from above would accomplish. We could not even hope 
to prevent the enemy using his aircraft for reconnaissance 
and other purposes within certain limits, any more than we 
can now prevent German warships reconnoitring in the 
North Sea. 

But, the air enthusiast may argue, if we had command 
of the air we should attack not the enemy’s trenches but 
his bases, his munition factories, his communications, 
perhaps his capital, and thus we should make it impossible 
for his land forces to resist ours. That argument brings us 
to what we believe is the crucial point, the point from which 
we started, namely, the visibly growing efficiency of anti- 
aircraft artillery. The history of the development of 
scientific warfare has been a history of the triumph of the 
projectile over the shield. There is no coat of mail that 
can resist a bullet, there is no fort that cannot be battered 
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to pieces by howitzers, there is no armoured ship that 
cannot be sunk by 10-inch, not to mention 15-inch, naval 
guns. And what is true of forts and ships is much more 
certainly true of any aircraft that could conceivably be 
designed. Airships and aeroplanes will always be extremely 
vulnerable; they have only to be hit to be destroyed ; 
and that will be as true a hundred years hence as it is to-day. 
There is nothing left but the problem of marksmanship, 
and who can doubt but that that problem, difficult as it is, 
is rapidly approaching solution? Since quite early in the 
war no Zeppelin has dared to be seen by daylight ; a moon 
is even enough to keep them away from our comparatively 
undefended shores. And one may gather from various 
significant facts that there are certain localities on the 
fronts and elsewhere which even aeroplanes are very chary 
of approaching. The complete triumph of the gun may be 
delayed, but it is certain. There is no insuperable difficulty 
about designing a weapon with automatic range-finding 
instruments which could hit any sort of aircraft, almost up 
to the limits of ordinary visibility, with a precision not 
perhaps equal, but at all events approximating, to that 
of naval gunnery. We should not be surprised to learn that 
early types of such weapons are already in existence, though 
very possibly, since skilled instrument makers cannot be 
improvised, their production in large numbers is imprac- 
ticable at the moment. At all events, we may confidently 
look forward to their appearance at no very distant date ; 
and when every nation possesses an adequate supply of 
them, air warfare will begin to wear a very different aspect. 
We do not wish to assume the inviting mantle of the prophet, 
but we cannot help thinking that as factors in warfare 
aircraft may already have reached or even passed the 
zenith of their history. That may seem a bold speculation, 
but it hangs only on the single assumption—and that, 
as every gunnery expert would agree, a quite modest one— 
that such a weapon as we have suggested can be produced. 
For if it can be produced, it is evident that aircraft will no 
more dare to face the enemy’s anti-aircraft defences than 
modern battleships dare to come within sight of well-armed 
land forts. Even the use of aeroplanes for reconnaissance of 
the enemy’s lines would be greatly restricted, if not made 
practically impossible; until finally the utility for war- 
purposes of heavier-than-air machines may become scarcely 
greater than that of lighter-than-air vessels is now seen 
tobe. The only difference between the two types at present 
is the greater vulnerability of the one; and that is merely 
a difference of degree which improved weapons will make of 
no account. There will always remain, no doubt, the 
possibilities, such as they are, of night raids and the more 
important possibility of the use of aircraft for patrol work 
at sea ; but whether their future scope in war will eventually 
be much greater than this is, at any rate, open to doubt. 


THE IMPOLICY OF HARSHNESS 


EW people can see The Merchant of Venice with- 

out being moved by Portia’s appeal to the 

Jew for mercy. They may not quite under- 

stand what she meant by the words, “The quality 
of mercy is not strained.” But they feel a glow of 
goodness running over them as they listen: they fancy 
that, if they were in Shylock’s place, they would forgive 
their bitterest enemy after such a speech. They are 
suffused with the mood of universal charity in which 
the traveller in The Sentimental Journey soliloquises, 
after a good meal: ‘“ Now, was I a King of France, 
what a moment for an orphan to have begged his 
father’s portmanteau of me!” It will be remembered, 


however, that no sooner had Sterne’s traveller uttered 


this magnanimous sentence than a poor monk came up 
and asked him for alms, and that at the approach of a 
chance for the practice of his virtue the traveller but- 
toned up his magnanimity like a hip-pocket. We love 
to let our virtues range heavenwards through space 
rather than to have them map out our days. We 
like them to be our servants, not our masters. We 
rebel against their insolence if they try to put constraint 
on us. We suspect them of being on the watch to 
trick us and trip us up. That is why, though we are 
unanimous approvers of virtue when we read about it 
in a book or imagine it in a dream, we regard it sullenly 
when it makes a tryst with us at a fixed place and hour. 
We feel that it must have been a luxury to have been 
virtuous with Socrates in ancient Athens when virtue 
was a capital offence, and that it will be a luxury again 
in certain dramatic circumstances. But at any given 
time virtue seems suddenly inopportune. We even 
find virtuous reasons for not being virtuous. Sterne’s 
traveller, though he confesses to the reader that he 
had no such excuse, pretended to the monk that he 
was refusing him charity for fear he might be encourag- 
ing others to live in sloth and idleness. 

There is no more difficult virtue to practise than 
clemency. It always seems to be the wrong time for 
it. In the first place, vehement opposition always 
arouses in us vehement indignation, and, while our 
rage lasts, we are apt to forget everything but the 
need for indulging it. In the second place, our sense 
of justice still wavers irresolutely between the justice 
that makes allowances and the justice that insists first 
of all upon just retribution—that is, upon the principle 
of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Finally, 
we always cherish a hope in some obscure corner of 
our hearts that, if only we behave harshly for a little 
while, we can get rid not merely of perilous opponents 
but of their perilous ideas, and so prepare the way for a 
golden age of peace. Perhaps, it is the last of these 
causes which has produced most of the public in- 
clemency of the modern world. Kings and _ bishops 
have thought that to burn or hang a man is to burn or 
hang an idea. They have believed that, given a few 
years of resolute burning and hanging, law and order 
would be restored for ever and ever. Practically all 
the great persecutions of history have been simply 
struggles to assert law and order against those who 
would disturb it. We are accustomed to think of the 
persecutions of the Christians by the Romans and the 
persecutions of Protestants and Catholics by each 
other as crimes committed by monstrous men totally 
unlike ourselves. We forget that the early Christians 
were all conscientious objectors of a kind immensely 
more difficult to deal with than the conscientious 
objectors of our own day. This is not to suggest that 
the Roman was right and the early Christian wrong, 
but simply to emphasize the likelihood that the 
Roman magistrates of those days and the Tribunals 
of these would, in similar circumstances, behave in 
much the same way. Some Catholic historians defend, 
or at least palliate, the persecution of heretics in 
olden times on similar grounds. They remind us that 
the Catharists and the Albigenses “ attacked marriage, 
the family, and property.” Certain of the heretics 
they denounce as “ murderers and incendiaries.” They 
point to the fact that Wyclif’s teaching ‘“ caused a 
revolt of the peasants which resulted only in disaster,” 
and can make out a fairly good case in favour of regard- 
ing most heresies as crimes against the State rather 
than the Church. Probably John Knox was equally 
sure that he was on the side of law and order in 
holding the opinion that every Catholic in Scotland 
should be put to death; and, when Luther urged his 
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fellow-Protestants: “‘ Let there be no pity; it is a 
time of wrath, not of mercy . . . Therefore, dear Lords, 
let him who can slay, smite, destroy,” he, too, we may 
be certain, felt that he was helping towards the ultimate 
establishment of law and order in the German terri- 
tories. History has proved that the harshness of 
the Romans, the harshness of the Catholics, and the 
harshness of the Protestants has been alike unavailing. 
All three worked on the assumption that it is possible 
to exterminate one’s opponents and their opinions with 
them. But itis not possible. The story of the Massacre 
of the Innocents may not be historical, but it is at least 
a true fable. Herod may kill and kill and kill, but the 
chances are that the most dangerous of his enemies 
will survive. This is the common-sense argument 
against assassinations on the part of minorities as well 
as against the policy of ruthless extirpation on the part 
of governments. 

It is possible to argue, we admit, that if a policy of 
extermination is carried out to its logical end, any 
nation or church may be got rid of. Theoretically, the 
argument seems sound enough. If a strong government 
can maintain the will to exterminate for a sufficiently 
long period, and if nothing stronger than itself interferes, 
it ought to be able at least to make a wilderness which it 
could call peace. But governments are human, and 
human nature is fickle. The will toexterminate wavers 
like the will to pity. After an excess of inclemency 
comes a reaction of horror, and even the most blood- 
thirsty tyrant has to stop long before he has achieved 
his original purpose of extirpation. A merciless man 
will, in the end, be at odds with himself; he will be 
at odds with his friends. Human nature does not 
possess the genius of complete and continuous merciless- 
ness. If it did, victorious races would be more easily 
inclined to exterminate their enemies; and the Polish 
question, the Alsatian question, and the Irish question 
could have been settled long ago. But the anger which 
leads to violent repression is, like love, a brief madness. 
One cannot trust it to withstand some sudden tempta- 
tion to virtue. Louis XI. was as likely to fly into 
amiability as cruelty, and even Hannibal could be 
magnanimous to an enemy. There is an excellent 
example of the inconstancy of human nature in this 
respect in the story of the Emperor Conrad III., who, 
having successfully besieged the Duke of Bavaria in 
Weinsberg, sternly refused to spare any of the towns- 
people except the gentlewomen, whom he allowed 
to take with them only as much as they could carry. 
“Whereupon,” as Montaigne relates :— 
they, out of magnanimity of heart, presently contrived to carry 
out, upon their shoulders, their husbands and their children, and the 
duke himself; a sight at which the emperor was so pleased, that, 
ravished with the generosity of the action, he wept for joy, and imme- 
diately extinguishing in his heart the mortal and capital hatred he had 


conceived against the duke, he from that time forward treated him 
and his with all humanity. 


Obviously, a man whose better nature was so little 
under control had no right to dabble in the business 
of ruthlessness. And we are nearly all like that. No 
sooner has our worse nature entered upon the serious 
business of inclemency than our better nature, as the 
result of some wholly irrational appeal, is shouting 
on it to withdraw. We boggle over a little bloodshed 
like Macbeth, and, where we hoped to arrive at the 
happiness of triumph, we achieve nothing but the 
miseries of remorse. Most of us are tolerably faint- 
hearted in the pursuit of good, but it is nothing to 
our faintheartedness in pursuit of evil. Human nature 
cannot become inhuman nature for more than an 
interval. 

That is one reason why harshness is so foolish a 
policy. Another is that our opponents are often far 





more necessary to us than we know. We like to think 
that they are bad citizens and that the world would 
be a better place without them. But this is merely 
our egotism. No Frenchman can feel that France was 
a gainer either by the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
or by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
Huguenots may have been unpleasant and lawless 
—— but the attempt to get rid of them only weakened 

rance and strengthened her hereditary rival, England. 
They brought skill and industries to England, and 
France was so much the poorer. And horror of the 
massacres gave Englishmen a new unity under, first, 
Elizabeth, and afterwards, William III. Spain may 
have done much to get rid of heretics and Jews by a 
merciless Inquisition; but is she richer on that account 
materially, intellectually or spiritually? Elizabeth was 
sufficiently harsh in her later years, but she began 
her reign in a spirit of tolerance which was ultimately 
to be a ruling principle of English life as compared 
with the life of most countries. She even allowed 
Sir Francis Englefield, a traitor who fled to the Con- 
tinent and corresponded with her enemies, to receive 
the revenue of his English estate in his foreign home. 
This policy of clemency may be regarded as having 
failed, but it reveals a spirit which resulted in the 
stability of national life in England. Had either 
Elizabeth or Cromwell been one-tenth as tolerant in 
Ireland as they were in England, there might now 
have been no Irish question to trouble England in the 
middle of a great war. Harshness, it may be said 
truly enough, never pays, because, in the nature of 
things, it can never be carried far enough, and, if it 
cannot be carried far enough, it leaves, not a sense of 
just punishment, but bitter memories. Punishment is 
quite another matter. Punishment, in the justice of 
which public opinion can be got to acquiesce, plays a 
part in the life of every State. But the persuasion of 
ublic opinion that it is a matter of justice and not of 
oe athe is necessary, Wherever men suspect harsh- 
ness rather than justice, they shrink as from some- 
thing evil. Sentimental pity may disgust them on 
the one hand, but sentimental vindictiveness they find 
still more revolting. One may regard pity as a vice, 
as the Stoics did, and yet believe in clemency as the 
mark of a noble nature, both in individuals and in 
nations. The clemency of a strong man brings on no 
violent reactions like sentimental exaggerations of 
gush or hatred. It offends none but the ignoble. It 
is founded on a recognition of the strange mixture of 
good and evil in human nature. It is the great recon- 
ciler, turning enemies into friends. At the same 
time, it is clearly a virtue most difficult to practise 
at the moment when it is most needed. ‘or its 
practice implies cool judgment when almost no man’s 
judgment is cool. It is indeed the very summit and 
last word of reason. 


THE GAELIC-AMERICANS 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT] 


RESENT sorrows of Ireland add interest to 

P recent happenings in Irish-America, chief of 
them the “* Race Convention,”’ held in New York 

about two months ago, at which many fiery anti-English 
speeches were delivered. It would, Lewdees be wrong 
to suppose that the business of that —— had the 
approval of all Americans of Irish descent. One needs 
to remember in the first place that not every American 
with an Irish name is a “ Gaelic-American.”” Numbers 
of exiled Celts quickly forget the “‘ Old Country.” There 
are others who, although their sympathies go out freely 
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to Ireland, do not care to associate themselves with the 
agitations of political societies, and these no doubt have 
kept in touch with the general trend of pro-Ally feeling 
in the States. Nor did any representatives of the 
American United Irish League or other Redmondite 
bodies attend the Convention. The League still accepts 
the authority of the Irish Party, and its two organs The 
Chicago Citizen and Ireland are ardently British in their 
attitude towards this war. The Citizen was founded 
many years ago by Congressman Finnerty, a fire- 
eater of Parnell’s days, now become a Moderate. 
Ireland, a newly established journal in New York, is 
edited by Mr. Shane Les, a cousin of Mr. Churchill, 
who fought at Gallipoli‘ Though contact has been 
difficult, Irish-American opinion has not been neglected 
by Mr. Redmond; and we know, moreover, that con- 
ciliatory influences have been at work, witness the pub- 
lication by the Chicago Herald—a paper widely read by 
Catholics in the Middle West—of a message (written 
before the recent Irish outbreak) from Sir Edward 
Carson to Nationalists abroad. Sir Edward Carson 
spoke of the love of freedom that “ has characterised the 
Irish people since the dawn of their history,”’ and ex- 
pressed a hope that the Irish in America would never 
** Jet their sympathies be linked ” with ‘‘ German ruth- 
lessness and the suppression of the individual.’”’ Such 
an appeal from such a source showed, however, that the 
pro-German or anti-English propaganda among the 
Gaelic-Americans had begun to attract attention. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw tried to reach the same audience through 
the New York Times, but in a rather different style. 
“Trish Nonsense about Ireland”’—‘‘a tiny green island 
at the back of God-speed claims its national right to 
confront the world with its own army, its own fleet, its 
own tariff and its own language!” The letter, a denun- 
ciation of romantic Irish Nationalism, was reprinted in 
the Dublin Press—ironically enough, on Easter Sunday ! 

The Clan-na-Gael and other kindred bodies have been 
engaged, since the war broke out, in attempts to damage 
the prestige of the Allies and nullify the effects of Mr. 
Redmond’s Imperialistic declarations of August, 1914. 
Their work extended to Ireland and was partly respon- 
sible for a certain weakening of Mr. Redmond’s influence 
that became noticeable, particularly in Connaught, in 
September and October, 1914. The Clan-na-Gael had 
never recognised Mr. Redmond’s leadership; nor did 
it believe in Home Rule as a final settlement of the 
Irish question. The Clan, however, is not the power 
that it was in Fenian or early Land League days, and 
more serious matters for Mr. Redmond were the attitude 
of the Order of Hibernians (American Alliance) and the 
defection of the Irish World, which is the principal 
organ of Gaelic-Americanism in the States. The World 
was established by the late Patrick Ford, who in the 
evening of his days, after a career of some violence, 
“* became reconciled ” to constitutional methods. Ford’s 
son, the present owner of the World, now repudiates 
Mr. Redmond utterly, and with him act John Devoy 
the neo-Fenian, and Mr. McLaughlin, who is president 
of the Hibernian Order (American Alliance). Both the 
World and Devoy’s paper, the Gaelic American, are 
thorough-going Kaiser worshippers. Indeed, the poets 
of the Gaelic American almost forget “a tiny green 
island at the back of God-speed’”’ in their enthusiasm 
for Central-European Kultur. 

The nature of the “‘ connexion ’’ between the German- 
Irish movement in the States and the revolutionary 
Irish Societies in Dublin will no doubt be disclosed 
during the forthcoming Government inquiry. That 
money came from America for the Volunteers is a fact 
never made a secret of by anyone, least of all by the 
Volunteers themselves. Equally notorious were the 


visits of Mr. James Larkin and Sir Roger Casement to 
the States. Of Mr. Larkin since he left Ireland in the 
early days of the war very little has been heard. He 
was always an incalculable fellow. The last news of him 
was published in the Freeman’s Journal some months 
ago; the Freeman related with a malicious pleasure 
how the prophet of Liberty Hall had been accused at 
Butte, Montana, of being an atheist and all-British 
Socialist, and driven from the place. Sir Roger Case- 
ment, on the other hand, enjoyed some success during 
his short sojourn in New York. His arguments, as 
set forth in the pamphlet, England’s Achilles Heel, in 
favour of a German-Irish alliance, with a view to the 
establishment of a semi-independent German-protected 
Ireland, were those generally adopted in the propaganda 
of the hostile Irish Societies. 

Thus inspired the “ Race Convention ’’ met at New 
York on March 4th of this year. The delegates num- 
bered between 2,000 and 8,000. A Monsignor Brann 
opened the proceedings with “‘ a prayer for the freedom 
of Ireland and the punishment of her enemies.’’ Judge 
Goff presided, and the resolutions demanded that “ the 
neutrality laws should be enforced impartially,’ that 
the “‘ American flag should be placed in a position of 
equality with the flags of other nations upon the seas,” 
and that “ a seat at the Congress of Nations which will 
assemble at the close of the war be claimed for Ireland 
to present her case for absolute nationhood.” In the 
audience sat Mr. Viereck of the Fatherland, and Mr. 
St. John Gaffney, lately United States Consul at Munich. 

How dothe German-American agitators and their Gaelic 
comrades “‘ hit it off ’’ among themselves ? So different, 
according to conventional ideas, are the habits and 
aptitudes of Teuton and Celt that we should expect a 
Hiberno-German collaboration to be fruitful in ludicrous 
effects. Curious as it may seem, however, the relation 
between Germans and Irish in the States has always 
been friendly, politics quite apart ; observers comment 
on the frequency of intermarriage in the two groups. 
But the alliance on the war question has not worked 
altogether smoothly. After the Russian defeats last 
year the enthusiasm of many Irish-Americans for the 
Kaiser grew notably colder. Hitherto they had pitied 
Germany as the underdog, believing that she waged a 
defensive war and had been taken at a disadvantage by 
Great Britain. It is reported, too, that the attitude of 
some Irish visitors (Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington, for example, 
a man of unquestionable moral courage)* did not give 
unqualified satisfaction. When are you going to do 
something ?—this seems to have been the burden of Mr. 
Viereck’s complaint. The American-Irish retorted by 
accusing the Germans of being bad psychologists! 
Without the assistance, they said, of our experience of 
American politics, our knowledge of American character, 
your propaganda would be an even greater failure 
than it actually is. 

That Mr. Devoy and his group will make the most of 
the “ Sinn Fein” rising is certain. But, perhaps, they 
had already exhausted the resources of invective; 
and what has occurred—the rebellion has failed, Irish- 
men have suffered—will scarcely increase the prestige 
of these who shouted from a safe distance. An opinion 
is expressed that, after the fiasco of the Casement 
landing, the German-Irish alliance will end in bitter 
recriminations. It ought, one imagines, to be the 
aim of British policy to detach the Irish Separatists 
from any reliance upon Germany. But the interesting 








* Mr. Skeffington, however, did not visit America as the representative 
of Sinn Fein, the Volunteers, or any bellicose association ; he was, as 1s 
well known, a pacificist. He went there to lecture and to write. A 
friend of the present writer saw him last on Easter Monday, begging 
some looters not to disgrace the name of Ireland. 
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thing to watch is the effect of recent happenings on 
those of the Irish-Americans who, out of deference to 
President Wilson or to Mr. Redmond, have genuinely 
tried to forget old bitternesses for the period of the 
war. Mr. Dillon, who knows his America well, has the 
assurance of Mr. Asquith that no censorship is being 
exercised. His own speech in the Commons last week 
is likely to create a greater Transatlantic sensation 
than anything said by an Irishman since Mr. Redmond’s 
pro-Ally affirmations in August, 1914. 


A LIMB FOR A LIFE 


MONG the many effective ways in which animals 

A parry the thrusts of Death, is there one more 
daring than what is called autotomy—the surrender 

of a part which often saves the whole? Seemingly daring, 
one must say, however, for all the typical cases of self- 
mutilation are nowadays reflex, occurring quite apart from 
any deliberate intention to sacrifice intactness for existence. 
A starfish, seized by one of its arms, surrenders this to the 
captor and escapes with the other four, regrowing the 
missing part at its infinite leisure. But since the starfish 
has not a single nerve-ganglion in its body, no one can credit 
it with having reflectively recognised that it is better that 
one member should perish than that the whole life should 
be lost. That the surrender of an arm is effective is certain ; 
that it now happens reflexly is also certain ; but to conclude 
that this interesting kind of response to a frequently-recurring 
risk was historically established without any glimpse of 
awareness on the creature’s part is premature. We have 
to remember, for instance, that brainless and ganglionless 
as the starfish is, it shows, ¢e.g., in its combat with a sea- 
urchin, a capacity for persisting in a prolonged endeavour 
along a line which is certainly not that of least resistance, 
which leads to a reward not immediately, but only eventually. 
Perhaps Nature would not have put her natural selection 
stamp of approval on the asteroid’s autotomy if individual 
starfishes had not approved of it themselves. We are not 
prepared, indeed, to say what form the brainless creature’s 
approval might take, but we get an indication of it perhaps 
in approvals given by our subconscious self. Quite in the 
opposite direction is another saving-clause: that cases of a 
rat or a stoat cutting itself free from a trap by amputating a 
limb belong to a category different from and higher than 
that of starfishes or crabs which illustrate typical autotomy. 
The highest level at which autotomy is practised is 
among lizards, many of which need but little provocation 
to induce them to surrender their tail to their assailant 
—an expedient that often saves their life. The specific 
name of our British limbless lizard (Anguis fragilis) registers 
the uncanny readiness with which it surrenders the tail 
of its snake-like body. That lizards have taken ages to 
bring their life-saving curtailment to perfection seems 
probable, especially when we notice that in many forms 
there is a special breakage area, and that a weak line has 
been established affecting skin, muscles, connective tissue, 
and backbone. Across the middle of the vertebra there is a 
soft zone, the breakage plane, at which the tail snaps 
in the autotomy. What is lost by the amputation can 
be regrown at leisure, though not with the original finish. 
Newts and salamanders (and the tadpoles of frogs and 
toads) have great powers of regrowing parts that have 
been bitten off, but, so far as we know, lizards are the only 
backboned animals that show autotomy. The phenomenon 
is seen again among molluscs, not a few of which give 
off pieces of their body. There is the very curious case 
of many male cuttlefishes which give away an “ arm ” 
in marriage—the discharged member being described by 





some old zoologists as a separate creature called 
“* Hectocotylus ” This instance should perhaps be kept 
by itself, but it shows that the capacity of surrendering 
parts can be utilised towards various ends. Some zoologists 
have tried to restrict the term “autotomy ” to the surrender 
of what should normally be retained, but it does not seem 
practicable to maintain this strict usage. Many of the 
sea-slugs, like Tethys, though captured ever so gently, 
proceed to disembarrass themselves of finger-like processes 
on their back—strange sops to Cerberus. Many worms 
also show a strong tendency to self-mutilation when they 
find themselves in the unusual conditions of capture. One 
throws off its tentacles, another its pharynx; one offers 
you its head and another its tail. We look on with helpless 
chagrin while a fine specimen of a ribbon-worm, say Cere- 
bratulus, lying unharmed in a basin of clean sea-water, 
breaks with strong muscular contractions into inch-long 
pieces. There may be some intense disturbance of meta- 
bolism which we do not understand; or it may be that 
we are simply witnessing an extreme tetanic exhibition 
of what occurs in a less drastic way in ordinary life and 
with life-saving results. The losses are soon made good 
and the parts may become wholes. In many simple 
worms the periodic surrender of a posterior piece is a regu- 
larised mode of multiplication ; in the Palolo worm which 
burrows in the coral-reefs, nearly the whole of the body 
is broken off at the breeding season and bursts in the water, 
liberating tens of thousands of germ-cells, while the head 
remains in the rock and makes a new body by and by. 
Among sstarfishes, brittle-stars, feather-stars and sea- 
cucumbers there is an extraordinary prevalence of auto- 
tomy. A starfish may jerk off each of its five arms seized 
in succession; it may cast off an injured or parasitised 
arm ; in rare cases it multiplies by division. Sea-cucumbers 
discharge their viscera in the spasms of capture and may 
thus escape from an astonished foe. The replacement of 
the food-canal is sometimes accomplished in ten days, 
though it may take as many weeks. The heart-urchin 
gives off its snapping spines when they nip the skin of 
some molester. 

One often sees among the stubble very interesting, 
somewhat spider-like creatures called harvestmen or 
Phalangide, which move swiftly (in the evening especially) 
on extraordinarily lank legs, over twenty times the length 
of the body. They hunt mostly by night, killing and 
sucking small insects and drinking drops of dew. If we 
catch one by the leg it surrenders it instantaneously and 
stalks away. The same sort of profitable autotomy is 
exhibited by some spiders and by some insects, such as 
grasshoppers, crickets, and their relatives. A quaint case 
is that of the Termites, or white ants, which shed their 
wings when they settle down, after their so-called “ nuptial 
flight.” The amputation in all these cases is rapid and 
reflex, and there is no bleeding. But zoological knowledge 
of the physiology of autotomy is very defective except 
in the case of the higher crustaceans, to which we shall 
now pass, with special reference to the recent work of Mr. 
J. Herbert Paul.* 

(1) It has been recorded in regard to a common amphipod 
crustacean, called Gammarus, that if a leg be injured the 
animal bites it down to the base—a quaintly deliberate 
autophagy. (2) If a prawn’s leg be violently seized the 
animal gives a vigorous jerk with its tail and the leg breaks 
off at the base between the second and third joint. If 
the breakage fails, the prawn may be seen to tug at the 
limb with its jaws, thus harking back towards autophagy. 
(8) If the leg of a lobster or crayfish be seized, it always 
breaks at the level of a groove in the third basal segment. 
There is a definite breaking plane. Moreover, before the 





* Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh XXXY. (1915), pp. 78-94. 
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animal strikes with its tail, a muscle in the third joint 
weakens the limb at the level of the breaking groove by 
pulling inwards part of a ring of calcareous integument. 
The amputation is more complex and more effective. 
The autotomy does not work unless the limb be gripped, 
but in some cases, again, the animal may pull off a damaged 
limb with the help of one of the clawed appendages. (4) 
In hermit-crabs, which shelter their soft tail in a borrowed 
gasteropod shell, a damaged limb is amputated simul- 
taneously with the withdrawal within the sheltering shell. 
A message travels to the nearest ganglion of the ventral 
nerve-cord ; an answer comes back commanding violent 
muscular contraction at the base of the leg; and in a 
moment the limb is severed. But it is very interesting 
to find that a hermit-crab upset by being removed from 
its borrowed shell may pluck at an injured limb with its 
forceps, or may even bite it down to the breaking-plane, 
thus falling back on autophagy. (5) It is in crabs that 
the autotomy reaches perfection. There is a definite 
breaking-plane, a line of weakness, across the second basal 
joint ; the breakage is due to the forcible antagonism of 
muscles working at this plane ; the snap occurs before one 
has time to say “ self-amputation.” In the shore-crab 
and the edible-crab the limb cannot break off unless the 
distal part of it be pressed against something, such as the 
animal’s own shell or a stone; in the swimming-crab and 
the sand-crab even the point d’appui is dispensed with. 

We see then that the surrender of a limb is of common 
occurrence in higher crustaceans. It often secures escape ; 
it also prevents bleeding to death if a limb has been badly 
wounded by an enemy or bruised by the movement of 
stones on a storm-swept shore. We find, moreover, that 
it sometimes occurs rather roughly and sometimes with 
great neatness; that it sometimes involves several acts 
in a chain and sometimes only one. And the very interesting 
general result reached by Mr. Herbert Paul’s fine experi- 
ments is that in those higher crustaceans, such as crabs, 
where the breaking joint is structurally most complex, 
the physiological reflex process is simplest. It is a single 
reflex, whereas in lower forms there may be several links 
in the chain of events. In the crab, as he says, there has 
come about in the course of time a short-circuiting of a 
‘current ” which in lower forms followed a much longer 
path. Such occasional returns to autophagy as the hermit- 
crab exhibits seem to us to corroborate our suggestion 
that we must not conclude from the simplicity of a present- 
day reflex that the process has evolved without any factor 
of awareness. 

What is the evolutionist’s finding—provisional, of course 
—in regard to the problem of autotomy ? Perhaps this : 
(a) that a capacity for breakage is very widespread among 
the less integrated lower animals; (b) that it may have 
to do with increase in size beyond the limits of nervous 
control, or with an inequality in the intensity of metabolic 
processes in different parts of the body ; (c) that the giving 
off of parts may be useful as a mode of vegetative multi- 
plication, as a means of getting rid of an aged, injured, or 
parasitised portion, and as a way of escaping from enemies ; 
and (d) that it has come to be associated with a subsequent 
regeneration of what has been surrendered. Given these 
materials, and plenty of time and sifting, the organism 
may possibly be able to work out automatically elaborations 
as finished as those in the crab. But it is at least a tenable 
theory that the organism is a purposive individuality as 
well as a co-ordination of chemical reactions taking place 
in a colloid substratum, and that from time to time the 
factor of endeavour and the will to live has entered into 
the evolutionary process with varied degrees of self-aware- 
ness. It is conceivable also that what in some cases re- 
quired to begin with—it may have been for a million years 


—genuine behaviour, the controlled co-ordination of a 
chain of activities,so that they lead to an effective result, 
may in the course of time be short-circuited and sink to 
the plane of reflexes, leaving the organism disembarrassed 
and free for fresh adventure. 

J. ArTHuUR THomson. 


Correspondence 
THE REBELLION IN IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Enclosed I send you a letter received this morning from 
a nephew of mine who writes from a farm in Connaught. He 
belongs to a Protestant family, and the point of view he expresses 
is, I believe, representative of moderate opinion throughout the 
greater part of Ireland. If you care to publish it I shall be glad.— 
Yours, etc., B. M, 

May 10th. 

Dear ’ [ENCLOSURE] 

Here just at present we can talk or think of nothing else but 
the Sinn Fein rebellion. It came quite as much as a shock to us 
as it must have done to you in England. One can only gasp in 
bewilderment before the madness of it. It looks almost like a 
case of bushido. The leaders, at any rate, can have had very 
little belief in German aid, though the rank and file may well 
have been duped by such promises. One could believe that in 
these days, when life is cheap and violent death a familiar thing, 
men like Plunkett and McDonagh, who were poets and mystics, 
and enthusiasts such as the O’Rahilly, and even men of brains 
and resolution like Pearse and Connolly, may have deliberately 
sacrificed themselves and their followers in the hope that their 
death, or martyrdom by the British as their disciples will of course 
call it, might do more for their cause than ever their eloquence 
and work as living leaders of a party regarded as a faction could 
do. Of course there were all sorts of other elements—paid pro- 
German Irish-American agents probably, and even a sprinkling 
of priests determined to capture or leaven what was originally an 
anti-clerical movement. As for the rank and file, the lad from 
behind the counter and the lad from behind the plough, well, 
one must remember that Kathleen Ni Houlahan is not merely a 
poetic imagining but a still working force and fascination that 
lures none the less strongly in that she leads to danger and death. 
Personally, I think it is high time that the Old Lady in Grey died 
a decent death. But I don’t think she will expire while there is 
any semblance of Ascendancy in this country, or unjust treat- 
ment which she can twist into an excuse for hatred of England. 
Home Rule will undermine her influence, for with a Parliament in 
Dublin, and Ireland a self-respecting unit of the Empire, she will 
either have to give up her disreputable and dangerous ways and 
become a respectable and cautious old wife like Scotland, or be 
degraded into an unlovely and impotent hag. 

By the way, to call this a Sinn Fein rebellion is rather mis- 
leading. The insurgents seem to be a mixture of the Transport 
Union (Citizen Army), Sinn Feiners of the hot-headed type, like 
the Countess Markievicz and the O’Rahilly, and extremists of all 
sorts. One used to buy the original Sinn Fein paper to read 
perhaps a poem by James Stephens or Alice Milligan, or an 
article by George Russell, or by George Birmingham or some 
Protestant clergyman, or some mordantly clever article by Arthur 
Griffith, the editor, on political affairs. Sinn Fein, as many 
thought at the time, took its first step in the wrong direction 
when it decided to become an actively political party. It had 
then to cater for popularity, and got more and more into the 
hands of sensational and melodramatic folk like Madame Mar- 
kievicz and the O’Rahilly. Many of its first supporters were 
disappointed in it and fell away. It has been getting more absurd 
and shallow ever since. I can’t believe that there are many of 
the earliest sympathisers with Sinn Fein mixed up with this last 
madness. 

It has been interesting to listen to the various types of comment 
in Ireland here on the affair. The first thing the extreme Unionist, 
Orange type, has said when he heard the news is, “ Thank God ; 
it has killed Home Rule!” It has been impossible to make him 
understand that Sinn Fein and the Nationalist Party are deadly 
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enemies. To him all Nationalists are the same “ dirty lot of 
blackguards,” and Redmond is implicated in Madame Markie- 
vicz’s rebellion. Then he goes on to speak of dastardly rebels 
and the scoundrelly Government that permitted them to drill and 
arm, and becomes wildly excited if you ask him who it was in the 
last five years that first talked openly of drilling and arming and 
Civil War. What in Captain Craig is but a choleric word is, it seems, 
in any of his political opponents sheer blasphemy. But neither 
the Irish Volunteers nor the National Volunteers nor the Citizen 
Army would have come into being if Ulster hadn’t led the way. 

The Nationalists comment mostly on the madness and futility 
of the affair, blaming, of course, at the same time the Orangemen 
for originating this importing of arms and drilling. The small 
farmers about here, many of whom talk pretty freely before me 
since I am in and out of their cottages fairly often, are inclined 
to shake their heads and remark that there is something behind 
this we don’t know, which is merely their homage to the legendary 
picture of England as Mephistopheles, in cloven hoof and tail and 
sardonic smile, pulling the strings. They believe Sir Roger 
Casement to have been a British spy and apparently the emissary 
designed by England, for sinister and hardly guessable reasons of 
her own, to lead the Irish into temptation. I fancy the inquiry 
promised to investigate the matter will clear away pretty 
effectually the vague suspicions of these well-disposed but 
ignorant folks. The Irish-American papers they receive so many 
of do their best to mislead them. 

The Irish Times has been howling for bloodshed and severe 
measures, and twenty years of stern government, and that sort of 
thing ; perhaps as much to embarrass Mr. Redmond as anything 
else. I think most moderate people think there has been enough 
bloodshed. Undue harshness in dealing with the rank and file, 
most of whom are lads or young men, might cause a dangerous 
reaction in Ireland in the present state of excitement. Even as 
it is, the undisputed fact that many of the leaders were men of 
high personal character and courage, men obsessed by and devoted 
to one idea, is apt to sway men’s emotions, even when their reason 
condemns the enterprise as utterly insane and wicked, to make 
some apology for them. In this Ireland, where passion runs so 
high and reason is so easily worsted, a smouldering fire kindled by 
emotion might easily be fanned into a great blaze by tactless 
treatment. Carson shows himself a much wiser and broader man 
than the type of Orange bigot he has identified himself with in 
Irish matters, in his agreement not to try to make political capital 
out of the affair. I am afraid that the Unionist papers in this 
country will do that for him fairly thoroughly, however. 

Amidst all this excitement Conscription has come on us almost 
unnoticed. I don’t know how Ireland will take it if it is applied 
to her. Carson is a great advocate of Conscription. If he and 
Redmond could only make a bargain by which, on condition of 
Redmond’s acceptance of Conscription for Ireland, Carson was to 
pledge himself for Ulster, to discuss a workable scheme of Home 
Rule for all Ireland after the war, I am sure all reasonable Irishmen 
would accept the bargain enthusiastically. There is a very pre- 
valent gloomy feeling here that the Home Rule Statute is a dead 
letter and will never come to life. By accepting Conscription 
Ireland would definitely take her place in the Empire, and would 
deserve generous and confident treatment. She is, so to speak, 
half in and half out of it now, and she feels awkward and 
undecided. . 


SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY 
To the Editor of Tux New Statesman. 

Str,—Allow me as the author of a study on the definition of 
Socialism—see my volume Socialisme et Anarchisme—to say a 
few words regarding your discussion with Mr, A. W. Humphrey. 

The mistake that Mr. Humphrey, like many others, makes is 
always to forget the essential characteristic of Socialism and to 
believe that Socialism is an ensemble of doctrines comprising the 
various economic, political and moral plans. 

You are quite right: Socialism has a purely economic basis. 
Its essential characteristic is a special mode of possession of 
wealth. The Socialist doctrines and the history of Socialism 
prove it without any possible doubt. Socialism can be combined 
with various political and moral doctrines. There can be an 
authoritative and statal Socialism, like that preferred by the 
Germans; an anarchist Socialism like that preconised by 
Kropotkin. There can be a Socialism combined with Tol- 
stoyanism and Quakerism, but these cannot scientifically con- 





stitute Socialism. And an international socialist union cannot 
take those moral doctrines as basis; it is obliged to take points 
that are common to all Socialists as a basis of understanding, and 
those common points are only on the economic plan.—Yours, etc., 
A. Hamon. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 
May 10th. 


AUSTRALIAN LEADERS 


To the Editor of Tar New SraTesMan. 

Stix,—In common with many other Anglo-Australians, I 
read with keen interest and appreciation your correspondents 
sketch of the career of Mr. Hughes, Prime Minister of this country, 
appearing in your issue of January 29th. Why, however, should 
it be necessary to sneer at the men who filled the position of 
Prime Minister prior to the advent of Messrs. Fisher and Hughes ? 
Your correspondent says: “One by one the leaders of the 
older parties proved themselves incapable of handling the issues 
which were coming up for decision.” Such a remark, applied 
to men of the mental stature of Sir Edmund Barton and Mr. 
Alfred Deakin, when in the prime of their intellectual vigour, 
is simply funny to those who know the facts. These men gave 
Australia that foundation of legislation upon which their 
successors, the leaders of the Labour Party, have built so ably. 
When the time comes to tell the complete story—for instance, 
of Alfred Deakin’s share in the making of modern Australia— 
it will be found that to this Radical leader more than to any 
other man is due that unshakable fabric of democratic achieve- 
ment which the Labour statesmen have strengthened, expanded, 
and developed. He gave to Australia Adult Suffrage in the 
Federal sphere ; her Judiciary and first Commonwealth Industrial 
Cenciliation and Arbitration Scheme; and the first Defence 
and Naval Legislation, embodying the germ of the future 
Australian Navy and Citizen Army. Moreover, he, more than 
any other politician, linked up a convinced Australian 
Nationalism with an ardent and passionate Liberal Imperialism. 
The amazing feature of Mr. Deakin’s reign in national politics 
from 1901 to 1909 was his power so to manipulate three distinct 
groups or parties that the young federation was able to work 
from infancy with such an undeviating democratic and pro- 

gressive direction. The man’s sheer capacity, before his break- 
down in health, was the marvel of three Parliaments.— Yours, etc., 
L. V. B. 
Melbourne. 
March 15th. 


RAIL POWER AND HISTORY 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In Mr. Philip Guedalla’s interesting review, ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of Rai! Power on History,” in your current issue, the state- 
ment is made that “ the first European war to be conducted after 
the construction of railways was the campaign of Magenta and 
Solferino.” 

This overlooks the Crimean war, in the course of which a 
military railway was constructed from Balaclava harbour to the 
Allies’ front facing Sevastopol.—Yours, &c., 

Imperial College of Science A. Morey Davies. 

and Technology, S.W. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—You say that it is difficult to feel any sympathy with 
the conscientious objector, although you protest against the 
treatment meted out to him. But, surely, to a Christian, it is 
not an easy thing to decide. Were the Founder of Christianity 
Himself living now, He would probably be among the con- 
scientious objectors. He would have refused to bear arms, 
or to obey the military authority, because that would not have 
been His work. The conscientious objector stands not merely 
for those who object to shedding blood, but for all who claim 
the liberty to live and work as their conscience and judgment 
dictate. They stand for individual freedom—freedom to give and 
freedom to withhold their lives—and to them it is of no conse- 
quence whether the compulsion is German or British. It is 
equally repellent. You and others have made the fatal mistake 
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of belittling the value of liberty. Conscription has been merely 
a matter of military or national necessity. You have not suffi- 
ciently realised that in acquiescing in compulsion we have sullied 
the national soul. Whether we win or whether we lose matters 
not as long as we shoot and torture those who will not bow down 
to our precious Juggernaut of a State. In spirit, Germany has 
conquered.—Yours, etc., 
Cuas. E. SMITH. 
Warwick Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
May 16th. 


“THE NEGLECT OF SCIENCE” 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—With reference to the article by “Lens” on “ The 
Neglect of Science” in your issue dated May 138th, it is 
perhaps as well to draw attention to some erroneous statements 
concerning Trinitrotoluene which are quoted by “ Lens” from 
a lecture at the Royal Institution. 

It will perhaps be sufficient to say that the principal charac- 
teristic properties of Trinitrotoluene are described in the T'reatise 
on Service Explosives, which has been on sale to the public since 
1907. Although its name has appeared largely before the public 
during the present war, Trinitrotoluene does not possess in all 
respects undoubted superiority over other explosives of the same 
class, as may readily be seen by reference to Marshall on Explo- 
sives or other suitable work.—I am, Sir, Yours, etc. D. 


[The statement presumably referred to is that of Professor 
Henry Armstrong to the effect that T.N.T. had not been heard of 
in the War Office on the outbreak of hostilities. If it may be 
assumed that the heads of the Ordnance Department of the War 
Office were familiar with the contents of the Treatise on Service 
Explosives the statement would appear to be disproved.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


NATIONAL MUSIC 


To the Editor of THE NEw STaTESMAN. 

Srir,—It was rather as an awful example of patriotism that I 
held up Mr. Edwin Evans, who, while vigorously supporting the 
emancipation of our music from foreign domination, writes poems 
in French. I cannot help thinking that it is unfortunate that 
when one of our most literary of critics has an inspiration that 
inspiration should suggest itself to him as French. What does 
the Muse mean by playing such a trick on us! Of course, Mr. 
Goossens was right in setting in a French form a text that was 
French literally and in spirit ; and if I were Mr. Evans I would 
not bother about an English version of the words, which could 
only be futile, but rather see if I couldn’t coax my next inspiration 
to come in English.—Yours, etc., W. J. TuRNER. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 
Sir,—In an interesting article on “ National Music, 
issue of May 6th, I note the following statement :— 


Even now, when Mr. Geoffrey Shaw writes to the Music Student to 
uphold the use of false relations, practised by old English composers, 
but forbidden by our professors of that series of exploded myths called 
**Harmony,” the Editor gravely signifies his disapproval. This 
attitude is hopelessly wrong. The gentlemanly style of composition is 
no good, no matter whose manners are copied. 

Will you allow me to correct the writer of the article? If he 
will look up the Music Student once more he will find it contains 
no editorial reference whatever to “ false relations.” Your 
critic’s memory and his imagination have in some strange way 
become intermixed. These things will happen to the most 
careful of us.—Yours, etc., 

Percy A. SCHOLES 
(Editor, The Music Student). 
Montague House, Russell Square, W.C. 
May 11th. 


” 


in your 


“GENEROUSLY IMPLEMENTED” 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—Solomon Eagle says that the verb “implement” is a 
novelty to him. It is no novelty to any Scot, and ought to be 
none to any Englishman who claims to be an expert. Doubtless 





the lexicon calls the word “ rare” ; but then it is the business of 

the Solomon Eagles of this world to know and cherish rare, good 

words like “ implement,” and to bring them into currency.— 

Yours, etc., A. F. Wuyre. 
Admiralty, May, 1916. 


Miscellany 


RELAXATION FROM THE WAR 


T was in the half-forgotten days when there were horse- 

I omnibuses, driven and conducted by men, and wit 

flourished in the thoroughfares. A ’bus-horse, checked 

too late, knocked his nose against a policeman’s arm. The 

policeman, very ugly in face, cursed heartily. The wise 

driver said naught, but just listened and listened to the 

imprecations. As he was moving off, he gazed inoffensively 

curious at the policeman’s features, and remarked with 

gentle melancholy : “ You never sent me that photograph 
as you promised me.” 

And then, at a later day, when motor-buses had begun 
seriously to compete with horse-omnibuses, a motor-bus 
was trying ineffectually to start, and making those gramo- 
phonic noises which we all remember. The conductor of 
the horse-omnibus just in front, taking down the way-bill 
from its pocket, threw over his shoulder: “ Try another 
record, Bill.” 

Which reminds me of conductors in general, and 
especially of English conductors, though it is said that 
there are none. A certain English conductor is noted among 
orchestras for the beauty of his language at rehearsals. 
In fact, his remarks have been recorded verbatim by an 
orchestral player interested in literature. He said to the 
orchestra in the way of guidance: “ Sigh and die.” He 
said: “Don’t handicap the crescendo.” He said: “I 
want a savage staccato.” He said: “All this passage 
must be nice and manifold.’’ He said to a particular player : 
** Weep, Mr. Parker, weep. [Mr. Parker makes his instrument 
weep.] That’s jolly. That’s jolly.” He said, persistent 
in getting an effect: ‘‘ Sorry to tease you, gentlemen.” 
He said: “ Now, side-drums, assert yourself.” He said: 
““T want it mostly music.” He asked for: ‘“ That regular 
tum-tum which you do so ideally.” He said: “ Now I 
want a sudden exquisite hush.” He said: “ Everybody 
must be shadowy together.” He said: “ Let the pizzicato 
act as a sort of springboard to the passage.’”’ He demanded : 
“* Can’t we court that better ?”’ And he said: “* Gentlemen 
of the first fiddles, this isn’t a bees’ wedding, it’s something 
elemental.” 

Which reminds me that I was once talking to a celebrated 
Hungarian pianist about English conductors, and I men- 
tioned an English conductor renowned for his terrific energy. 
Although I authoritatively informed the pianist that the 
methods of the conductor in question at rehearsals were 
so conducive to perspiration that on the days preceding 
musical festivals he regularly changed all his clothes three 
times a day, the pianist would not admit that he was a 
conductor at all. ‘I will tell you why,” said the pianist, 
very serious and convinced. ‘“ He always stands with his 
legs together while conducting. You cannot conduct if you 
always stand with your legs together. It is physically 
impossible.” 

Which reminds me somehow of music. I once went to a 
Philharmonic Concert, and it was not so very long ago 
either—as music goes. Precisely, it was in November, 1912. 
Strauss’s Also sprach Zarathustra was in the programme. 
Now, Also sprach Zarathustra was composed about 
1896, and first performed in England, at the Crystal Palace, 
in 1897. But the Philharmonic programme in 1912 said: 
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“ First time at these concerts.”” And the very characters 
of the printing seemed to show a British pride in that 
dignified delay of sixteen years. 

Music is a vast subject, and I recall all sorts of things 
about it. I remember meeting an orchestral player lugging 
his violoncello one night late in the streets of London. 
“ Hello! I said, in the vernacular. ‘“ Where you been ? ” 
“Where I been?” he replied. “I been with a few pals 
to play at Virginia Water. There’s a lunatic asylum there. 
There was a ball for the lunatics, with an interval in the 
middle. We were the interval.” 

And, still speaking of music, a certain fervent professor 
of the piano, pointing to a passage in a Beethoven sonata, 
said: “‘ You can see him writing a passage like that and 
shaking his hair.” “ Yes,’ brightly observed the girl-pupil, 
“ he had rather long hair, hadn’t he ? ” 

Even sonatas, though but a branch, are a vast subject in 
themselves. I am reminded that a young lady went into a 
music shop and said: “I want a piece called ‘ Sonata.’ ” 
Shopman, after hesitating: ‘ Which one, miss?” Young 
lady: “ I'll take the one in the window.” 

A similar incident occurred on the very same day. A 
wealthy lady remarked to a friend of mine: “I bought 
quite a batch of 6s. novels the other day for 9d. each, as 
good as new.” “ Really!” exclaimed my friend. “* What 
were they? Who were the authors?” Said the lady: 
“Oh! I don’t know. But the shop-girl assured me that 
she had read them herself and that they were all very good.” 

Which inevitably reminds me, and must remind all 
readers, of the British attitude towards the arts. At the 
very Philharmonic Concert referred to above, I heard one 
musical dilettante say to another, after the Strauss: “ Pity 
that a man with so much talent should prostitute himself 
in that way, isn’t it?” 

And I remember being at a picture-show at the Grafton 
Galleries when entered a large woman of the ruling caste 
with a large voice and a lorgnette. She smiled her sclf- 
satisfaction all over the place, revelling in the opportunity 
which such shows give to the leisured classes of feeling 
artistically superior. She went straight to a Cézanne and 
said loudly: ‘‘ Now no one will ever persuade me that 
the man who painted that was serious. He was just pulling 
our legs.” She said it to the whole room. She said it to 
me. ‘‘Madam,” I nearly, but not quite, answered, “a 
leg like yours must want some pulling.” 

Which reminds me that I have lived intimately with 
painters, and that one of them in Paris who had discovered 
that he could mix better colours than he could buy, once 
said to me: “TI still go on with my colour-mixing. I get 
up rather late, paint till lunch, paint after lunch till it’s 
dark, and then till dinner I mix my colours. It makes you 
feel virtuous. It makes you feel like an old master. Goodness 
knows, it’s the only time when you do feel like an old 
master.” 

And that reminds me of a group of provincial old masters 
of the British art of football, who, after a final cup-tie at 
the Crystal Palace, and an evening at the Empire, turned 
into their hotel just at closing-time on a Saturday night. 
They were seven. Said the oldest master of them all, glancing 
about him and counting: “ Seven. A round each. Waiter, 
ae forty-nine whiskeys and sodas. Then you can go to 

And I was once—years ago—discussing English history 
with a young athletic friend. I pointed out that no battles, 
except civil scraps, had been fought on British soil for 
centuries. ‘“ Yes,” said he, “all our fixtures have been 
away.” (Impossible to keep war out of a modern newspaper 
article ! Yet I had meant to keep it out.) 

But I could continue like this as long as the war itself. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Drama 
THE DOUBLE DEALER 


T was an excellent idea to revive a Congreve play. The 
I performance of The Double Dealer brought us new 
pleasures, and even our disconcertments were of a new 
kind. Such virtuosity and transparent artifice require more 
elaborate preparation than the circumstances of the Stage 
Society generally permit; and that there was not in this 
case a wide hiatus between the adroit and lively elegance, 
the pointed rapidity of the dialogue, and the aplomb and 
finish of the acting, it would be flattery to deny. Still, 
some of the parts were very well acted. Notably the part 
of Maskwell, by Mr. Basil Sydney. He spoke his soliloquies 
admirably. He was more at ease, too, in his part. He 
had not the air of being bewitched by his costume into a 
stereotyped elegance of carriage and forced alacrity of 
gesture, which are the besetting faults of actors or actresses 
in such parts. You know the absurd, exaggerated gaicty 
with which such lines as, “‘ But see, the company is broken 
up, let’s meet them,” are usually spoken by a reckless 
gallant in a satin coat. Well, his acting was free from all 
taint of that kind. Mr. Bowman’s Lord Froth was perfect. 
He invented a mirthless, conceited chortle for him, which 
accorded perfectly with the inflexible pomposity of his 
deportment; and his bland satisfaction in his own uxorious- 
ness was admirable comedy. Mr. Bowman took full advantage 
of the opportunities which the form of artificial comedy 
offers to the actor. It is a form which allows, or rather 
compels each actor to create a character which shall be a 
little independent work of art. Each one has his turn or 
scene. It is a form which throws much more responsibility 
on the individual actor or actress than the modern play, 
in which so much depends on the producer—that is to say, 
on the man who is responsible for keeping the characters duly 
subordinated to each other, and creating an “ atmosphere.” 
The scene may be written in such a way that only finesse 
and invention on the part of the actor or actress can save it 
from monotony ; but that is precisely his or her opportunity. 
For instance, take the scene between Mellefont and Lady 
Plyant, in which she is convinced he has been making love 
to her, and alternates between her desire to exhibit her 
virtue and her fear of discouraging him: “ O consider it, 
what would you have to answer for if you should provoke 
me to Frailty ? Alas! Humanity is feeble, Heaven knows ! 
Very feeble and unable to support itself.” Mellefont, who 
is in love with her step-daughter, is amazed. ‘ Where am 
1? Isitday? And am I awake? Madam——,” &c. This 
scene, though it is short, requires great variety in the acting. 
Miss Haye found admirable gestures and intonations to 
express these emotions, but she repeated the same ones too 
often. 

I will not attempt to unravel the puzzled skein of the plot 
of The Double Dealer. The interest does not lie in the plot 
and did not lie there for Congreve’s contemporaries. The 
merits of a plot were judged by connoisseurs according to 
fixed rules, and provided those were kept, its goodness or 
badness depended on the opportunities it afforded for 
exhibiting human characters, and a variety of passions and 
situations. It might be, and usually was, entirely devoid 
of interest itself. One of the elaborate machinations of 
Maskwell is responsible, for instance, for this scene of mis- 
understanding between Lady Plyant and Mellefont ; another 
for the scene of high passion, jealousy and revenge in Lady 
Touchwood’s bedroom. They did not care what led up 
to such scenes, provided the contrivance had a certain 
ingenuity. The scenes were enjoyed for their own sake, 
and then not so much as exhibitions of human character 
as opportunities for the actors’ art—exhibitions in the art 
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of expression. If we judge them from the modern point of 
view, such tragic explosions of emotions appear frigid and 
forced. Miss Robertson put considerable energy into the part 
of Lady Touchwood. I got the impression that the audience 
felt that a scene with a dagger in it was rather out of place 
in a comedy of character, at the end of dialogues all flash 
and froth. There was no emotional preparation for it, and 
from the modern point of view it was incongruous. But 
the eighteenth-century audience did not want to be agonized 
by such scenes ; they liked to keep at a distance and enjoy 
them as exhibitions. 

Critics have been too copious in reflections upon the 
morals of the drama of Congreve’s day. The delicacy and 
truth with which lovers are drawn in his plays has escaped 
notice. The scenes between them are never spoilt by 
sentiment. How charming the brief dialogue between 
Cynthia and Mellefont when Cynthia declares : 

“ T’ll lay my life it will never be a match.” 

“What ?” 

“* Between you and me.” 

“Why so?” 

““My mind gives me it won’t—because we are both 
willing ; we each of us strive to reach the goal, and hinder 
one another in the race; I swear it never does well when 
the parties are so well agreed. For when people walk 
hand in hand, there is neither overtaking nor meeting. We 
hunt in couples, when we both pursue the same game, but 
forget one another ; and ’tis because we are so near that we 
don’t think of coming together.” 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 


Music 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 


NDENIABLY the most enjoyable concerts that 
| | have been given this year have been those of the 
London String Quartet at the Zolian Hall. This 
quartet of four English musicians—I dislike the word 
British, so if one of them is a Welshman he must forgive 
me—commenced last year to storm London with a regular 
series of what they called “‘ Pops” in memory of the old 
times they had been told about by ancient musicians and 
critics when marvellous things in the way of Chamber 
Music were supposed to have happened at that extraordinary 
place, the old St. James’s Hall, where, we youngsters are 
led to believe, the most wonderful musical events were as 
common as pennies. But the word “ Pops” has also a 
very agreeable financial sound, and so it was possible to 
take a subscription ticket for the series of eight concerts 
(and who could possibly do with less ?) and obtain a 7s. 6d. 
seat for £2, or a 5s. seat for 25s. unreserved, admission 
being obtainable at 2s. 6d. and one shilling. The first 
series was sufficiently successful to lead to a second, and 
this year already a third series of eight concerts has been 
held, and a fourth one has just begun and will continue 
every Saturday afternoon until June 24th. Now I am 
hoping that most readers have been going to these concerts 
and have wondered why I have never referred to them ; 
if they have not, they should lose no time in making ac- 
quaintance with a String Quartet which is not only the 
best we have, but which can be favourably compared with 
the best Continental quartets. 

I need not emphasize the fascination and beauty of 
Chamber Music. A string quartet is the most pure and 
lovely, as it is the most difficult form of the art. However 
fine the conductor, and however talented and responsive 
the individual players, an orchestra must always from its 





numbers remain a crude and opaque medium compared 
with a string quartet, quite apart from its insoluble tone 
mixtures which, while giving it a new range of expression, 
take from it that consort, that oneness of spirit which is 
the life of four strings. Every first-class quartet has an 
individuality of its own in which the good and the bad are 
as inextricably mixed up as in a human being; so that 
it is the most difficult thing in music to criticise to any 
good purpose. What one may consider a fault is sure to 
be the reverse side of some good quality, and even in con- 
sidering merely how the four instruments blend, once one 
has got beyond certain fairly obvious incompatibilities, it 
becomes more a matter of individual taste than of absolute 
judgment whether one of the players could with advantage 
change his instrument. Personally, for instance, in the 
London String Quartet I dislike the tone of the ’cello. I 
should like to hear Mr. Warwick-Evans on another instru- 
ment. I prefer a cello with a brighter, cleaner, less coarse 
and “‘ God help me” tone. But do not imagine the tone is 
really bad: it even gives an added effectiveness in certain 
parts, and Mr. Warwick-Evans is a good man who con- 
tributes definitely to the individuality of the Quartet. As 
the viola, Mr. Waldo Warner approaches very near per- 
fection, and Mr. Albert Sammons, the first violin, combines 
the most sensitive delicacy with the utmost brilliance. 
In the absence of Mr. Petre on military duty, the second 
violin is Mr. H. Wynn Reeves, who seems to be an admir- 
able choice. The ensemble or consort, as Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland would rightly have us call it, has a technical polish 
and an individual refinement and sincerity of expression 
which make this Quartet rank with any European one and 
give it a character all its own. 

A word as to the programmes. If my readers cannot 
go to all, as assuredly those who have been to any of these 
concerts will want to, they should at any rate not miss Mr. 
Vaughan Williams’s On Wenlock Edge, for tenor (to be sung 
by Mr. Gervase Elwes), String Quartet and Pianoforte, on 
May 20th—a genuine English masterpiece,—and Cesar 
Franck’s Quintet on May 27th. During their third series 
the London String Quartet departed from grace and had a 
vocalist who sang solos; the fact that both the vocalist and 
the songs were good did not prevent this being a mistake 
which is not to be repeated in the current series. The 
Quartet distribute their engagements of pianists judi- 
ciously, although as a Chamber-music player Miss Myra 
Hess ranks above Miss Irene Scharrer, Mr. Moiseiwitsch, 
and Mr. Murdoch; in fact, perfection would not be too 
strong a word for this extraordinarily delicate and subtle 
artist, and I should like to see her on the programmes 
oftener. Mr. Murdoch has yet to learn thoroughly to 
mould his part into the whole; he seems not completely 
alive to the entirely new set of values which a solo pianist 
has to learn to appreciate in this sort of work. Also, I think 
it a great mistake for him to close down the pianoforte lid ; 
it should be slightly open, otherwise the tone loses its 
sparkle. A pianist of his calibre surely does not have to 
rely on such a method of keeping his tone down and preserv- 
ing the balance. In this respect Miss Hess is an object- 
lesson ; she plays with an open pianoforte, and her control 
is absolute. Her playing of the Franck Quintet last season 
was a perfect example of the heightened effect obtained 
by restraint and a sort of architectural modulation of 
power. Architecture—that is the secret of concerted 
playing ! 

I have, however, two grievances. I would like more 
Beethoven quartets, though I frankly admit that I cannot 
see what should be given up for them; and I am amazed, 
thunderstruck, and almost dumbfounded that not once 
during the four series will Franck’s quartet have been 
played. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
PB steric den tell me that they have met a con- 


siderable demand for the works of the executed 
Irish insurgents. Three at least of them pub- 
lished with Messrs. Maunsel. These were Thomas Mac- 
Donagh, Joseph Plunkett, and James Connolly. Connolly’s 
Labour in Irish History was a piece of very effective writing. 
The “ commander-in-chief of the Irish Republican Army ” 
and lieutenant to Mr. Larkin wrote the book some years ago, 
and a shilling edition (216 pp.) was published by Maunsel 
and Co. just before the war. The representative of the 
“ unconquered Irish working class ” poured scorn on all the 
Irish “ patriots ”—Swift, Flood, Grattan, O'Connell, Red- 
mond—who have failed to recognise that the real issue lies 
between the Irish proletarians and the landlords and 
capitalists of whatever race or religion. Wolfe Tone and 
the United Irishmen, Emmet, William Thompson the 
Utopian Socialist of 1824-30, Arthur Vandeleur the land- 
lord co-operator of Ralahine, Fintan Lalor, John Mitchel, 
and Michael Davitt are his heroes. Parnell is not even 
mentioned. Of MacDonagh’s work, what I have seen did 
not stir me: though the Nation reprinted recently from 
its own columns a poem by him which, if obscure, was 
strong and musical. Joseph Plunkett’s verse, except for 
one or two religious poems in an anthology, was un- 
familiar to me until I bought last week his small volume, 
The Circle and the Sword. 
* * * 
A good deal of it is rather ordinary minor verse. It is 
not easy at this moment to read it as one would have done 
in the normal way. When a young man has just died, 
proving by the adventurous manner of his end the strength 
and élan of his spirit, his access to one as a poet is made 
much easier. Every confident expression of vitality, 
however tritely it would read over another signature, is 
invested for the time with an imputed authenticity ; and 
every cliché about death must read like a conscious fore- 
boding of impending tragedy. If one can escape from the 
glamour of the “ he-being-dead-yet-speaketh ” element, one 
must certainly see that most of Plunkett’s verse is imitative 
and experimental both in manner and in matter: that he 
often wears both his words and his emotions as one wears 
borrowed suits of clothes. There are, however, places 
where he is undeniably himself. It is very strange that he 
himself actually wrote a poem, “ 1867,” in which he pointed 
the moral that if rebels are executed they carry more weight 
than if they are not: 
In the days of our doom and our dread 
Ye were cruel and callous, 
Grim Death with our fighters ye fed 
Through the jaws of our gallows ; 
But a blasting and blight was the fee, 
For which ye had bartered them, 
And we smite with the sword that from ye 
We had gained when ye martyred them. 
There is no doubt about the sincerity of this, though it is 
more clumsy in expression than most of Plunkett’s poems. 


* * * 


There are one or two devotional poems in his book. I 
may quote the best of them: 


I see his blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory of his eyes, 
His body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 


I see his face in every flower ; 
The thunder and the singing of the birds 
Are but his voice—and carven by his power 
Rocks are his written words. 


All pathways by his feet are worn, 
His strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea, 
His crown of thorns is twined with every thorn, 
His cross is every tree. 
A poem of a less accustomed kind is The Béig: that 
“ boig ”’ is Irish for “ bog ” I assume without a Gaelic diction- 
ary. It is a repetitive poem : 
“Do not go through,” says 
The Boig. 
**Go round about,” says 
The Béig. 
Soft, slithery, slimy, impenetrable, 
The great Béig in the darkness. 


“The Hill’s wide enough,” says 
The Baig. 
“ An alternative’s good,” says 
The Béig. 
Soft, slithery, slimy, impenetrable, 
The great Béig in the darkness. 
There is an obvious political interpretation possible here : 
whether it was intended one cannot say. The allegory is 
more commonplace but more moving in the poem in which 
he goes in search of his kingdom, a valley between two 
mountains, guarded by thorn and brier : 
And fairer than frosty moonlight 
Are the two Hills above the Plain ; 
I shall have great danger and hardships, 
And never be free from pain. 

The love-poems are mostly rather rhetorical. The best is 
‘“* When all the Stars become a Memory.” Its prediction : 
When God’s loosed might the prophet’s word fulfils, 

My songs shall see the ruin of the hills, 

My songs shall sing the dirges of the stars, 
has often been made. With an allowance for hyperbole 
Plunkett probably wrote here more accurately than he 
knew ; for the best lyrics of an executed rebel are sure to 
be kept alive by national anthologists for a good many 
generations. 

* * . 

One of the French soldier’s almanacks has been sent me 
from the British trenches. It is the Almanach du Troupier 
(édition du Poilu) for 1916. For twenty centimes the 
hairy-man gets a hundred and twenty pages. The pictures 
are very cheerful: the embusqué is a favourite subject. 
There is a certain subtlety about the philosophy of the 
private who consoles himself by thinking that this year, for 
once, he will escape his annual twenty-three days’ training. 
Wounds are responsible for as many jests as anything. 
The best is a dialogue in hospital : 


Le Mason: C'est une balle dans la téte. 
Le Pomu: Pensez-vous que l’'amputation soit nécessaire. 


There is a vigorous section of a dictionary giving an “ expli- 
kation de kelkes K Boches.”’ The following definitions are 
amongst those which occur : 

KaTHEDRALE: On nomme ainsi les cibles, en Bochie. 

KarICATURE : Photographie Boche. 

Kre.: Koffre fort & secret oi les Boches gardent leur flotte. 

Kvuivre: Métal plus rare que le radium en Bochie. 

Kaiser: Traduction du mot frangais: apache. 

Koran: Nouveau livre de messe du Kaiser. 

Kronprinz: Ordure. 

KLEPTOMANIE: Maladie du Kronprinz. 

Komanpatur: Etable od on engraisse les plus gros cochons 

Boches. 
Krurr: Le vieux Bon Dieu Boche. 


I observe that one of the definitions (that of Kapitulation) 
predicts without hesitation that the Boches will throw up 
the sponge in 1915. In a calendar for 1916 this is rather 
a rash statement. Apparently the jokes were considered 
funny enough by the publishers to be kept standing in type 
for two years. But the proofs should have been read. 
Sotomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Triumph of Tim. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 

The Right Divine. By W. Haroip Tnomson. Chapman & 
Hall. 6s. 

Just David. By Ereanor H. Porter. (lIllustrated.) 
Constable. 6s. 


Mr. Vachell’s hero has, if not as many lives as a cat, five- 
ninths as many: they are labelled ‘‘ White,” “ Green,” 
** Brown,” “ Black,” and “ Grey,” and Tim changes his 
name on the “Gamp by name and Gamp by nature” 
principle. What he would have done if for any length of 
time he had felt blue, or seen red, or been in the pink—or 
the buff—I cannot imagine: for, having been Tim White 
through the days of happy boyhood (including an expulsion 
from Eton for a harmless escapade, and a seduction— 
not, it is true, a seduction of a servant-girl by Tim, but of 
Tim by a servant-girl) having, I say, been Tim White up 
to this point, he becomes Tim Green when he runs away 
to sea, Tim Brown when he settles down, marries and makes 
money in Southern California, and subsequently, after a 
period called “Black” because he has lost wife, child, 
health, and money, bursts upon an interested world as an 
author under the name of Grey. _It is perhaps fortunate 
that names are not always expected to carry so heavy a 
burden of significance: no doubt the Attorney-General 
has the vigour of a Smith, and all Foreign Ministers are Grey 
in the dark of diplomacy, but what about the democratic 
principles of the uncrowned King of Somerset ?—and would 
not many Nationalists deny that there is the width of a 
big sea between Carson and arson? The artificiality of 
Mr. Vachell’s nomenclature extends to his plot. He seems 
to have thought of every ingredient possible, and then 
mixed them all in and watered them down, as a prudent 
housewife does with soup : only the result, as it is certainly 
too artificial to be art, is probably too superficial to be soup. 
Neither is it fish, flesh, or good red herring: hors d’euvre 
variés rather, with a moral to every dish. Mr. Vachell is a 
skilful chef in such cookeries, but an hors d’cuvre is not a 
chef d@oeuvre, and it is because The Triumph of Tim seems 
designed for the latter that it cannot be considered the 
triumph of Mr, Vachell. It is entertaining, readable, “‘ and 
all that.” All that, and nothing more. Do you like to 
hear of the precocious child dramatising parental admoni- 
tion into a spectacular appeal to God ?—or do you prefer 
the fresh charm of a boy-and-girl love-affair? Mr. Vachell 
will oblige with both. Do you want to face courageously 
the fact that cleanly youth may be dazzled into sin by 
ignorance and opportunity? Right! Did I hear you 
desiderate a storm at sea? See our page 105. Fristicuffs ? 
Passim: and, lest these should not suffice, a knife under 
the ribs on one occasion, a gay profusion of revolver-shots, 
and an imminent hanging. A foreign wife and child, one on 
whom all sorts of manly emotions may be lavished, while 
the girl-loved-from-childhood, alienated by the classic 
device of the-letter-that-never-reached-her, declines on the 
range of lower feelings and the narrower heart of a British 
peer, will help to elaborate the theme; nor need we any 
longer go to Mr. Dreiser or any other American author for 
one of those spectacular and disastrous business careers 
which seem to be so common in America, But stay; we 
have left out one whole side of life, without which no novel 
is complete. Art-students, sketching-parties, Paris !— 
Tim shall be an artist. Or perhaps you think the pen is 
mightier than the brush ?—Tim shall write a successful 
novel. Illegitimacy is a legitimate interest: Tim shall 
not merely be the illegitimate son of a great man (an ex- 
cursion here into politics and Tory Democracy), but shall 





beget an illegitimate son of his own. That he loves another 
man’s wife has already been indicated: renunciation is 
“indicated” in a different sense. An attempt to enlist 
in the South African War will make our story more topical, 
but as we want Tim “ for home consumption ” (as the anti- 
recruiter said in The Biglow Papers) we will first wear down 
the magnificent physique, which has hitherto so impressed 
us, by illness, misery, dyspepsia, and insomnia, and so 
ensure rejection by the medical officer. It is all so simple, 
so English; and Mr. Vachell’s literary skill keeps it all 
going precisely as a juggler keeps going his multi-coloured 
playthings. The incidents are exciting, the characters 
straightforward, the emotions obvious and vigorous and 
sane; the morals are modern without being subversive, 
the psychology is unconventional without being original, 
the paragraphs are rounded without being pretentious. A 
rattling good story! Sometimes, as in almost all novels, 
the conversation is such as never was on sea or land, but 
even that doesn’t matter where so many other things are 
equally unconvincing. “ More power to Mr. Vachell’s 
elbow !”” must be the hearty wish of us all—a dangerous 
wish. I remember a lyric from some musical comedy in 
which the question was asked : 


If the warmth of Enid’s phrases was enough to force the daisies, 
What would the Vicar’s eldest daughter say ? 


It is in a similar mood of chastened expectancy that one 
wonders—what will Mr. Vachell’s nezt hero do? 

Mr. Thomson’s publishers assure us that “he seeks to 
deal sincerely with the facts of life, and in particular to 
give a true picture of the London literary world—with 
its gay Bohemianism, its disappointing vicissitudes, and 
its sound, consoling good-fellowship.” I am a child in 
these matters, and can only say that if the London literary 
world really contains such “ gay Bohemianism” as Mr. 
Thomson pictures, it has denied to me its brightest side. 
The decision of two young men, with three unexpected 
pounds to spend in an evening, that that sum will not 
“run to” a champagne supper, seems to suggest a scale of 
values not common in Bohemia ; and I have never heard of 
a man keeping open house—or rather open studio—with 
the password “ Joy,” and a general rather self-conscious 
and pumped-up free-and-easiness. Nor, again, does literary 
London, to my knowledge, contain so much would-be 
brilliance and would-be breeziness of conversation as Mr, 
Thomson would have us believe. But these are the faults 
of a first novel: most of us would give our grey hairs for 
so much of youth as would re-convince us that brilliance 
and breeziness were qualities worth even aiming at. Mr. 
Thomson’s real business is with a moral issue of supreme 
importance. His hero, who comes to London to try his 
luck as a journalist free-lance after having had a brief but 
successful career as a minister of religion in Scotland, falls 
in love with a beautiful girl who turns out to have had a 
‘* past,” and when she confesses it to him :— 


« It isn’t for me to forgive,” he said, very gently. ‘ That’s God’s 
right—the divine right. Life’s all a dreadful muddle, and I think 
that the only key to the sweetness of it is the word ‘Charity.’ I've 
preached that time and again, and I’ve always meant by Charity, 
not money easily taken from a bulging pocket, but Charity of mind.” 


There was a religion founded some nineteen centuries ago 
to inculcate this doctrine, and though it has had some 
distinguished adherents since, it remains socially un- 
accepted. All the more honour to Mr. Thomson for the 
fresh sincerity with which he champions it. If his novel 
is not particularly good in the literary sense, even for a 
first novel, it is particularly good in the moral sense, which 
one may be pardoned for regarding as more important ; 
and it is quite without sentimentality or priggishness. I do 
not want, however, to belittle Mr. Thomson’s purely literary 
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gifts. He writes with fluency, ease, competence and 
sincerity, and gives distinct promise that, when he writes 
again, he will write still better. 

Just David is about a little boy who plays the violin 
with genius, and brings sunshine into every life he touches 
When questioned as to his parents, he replies :— 

“Here? Oh, no, they aren’t here. My mother is an angel-mother, 
and my father has gone to the far country. He is waiting for me there, 
you know.” 


I probably need not add that he makes friends with someone 
whom he calls “ Lady of the Roses,” or that he is the means 
of bringing her and her long-parted-from-her-by-a-mis- 
understanding lover together again, or that they all live 
happy ever after. People will write such books, and people 
will read them: “ there is no help for these things.” 
GERALD GouLn, 


THE CITY AND ITS TAXES 


American Municipal Progress. By Cuartes ZvEBLIN. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d, net. 


Principles and Methods of Municipal Administration. By 


W. B. Munro. Macmillan. 10s. net. 


Municipal Charters. By Natruan Matrnews. Humphrey 
Milford. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Exemption of Improvements from Taxation in Canada 
and the United States. By Roserr Murray Hare. 
(Committee on Taxation, City of New York.) 

Final Report of the Committee on Taxation of the City of 
New York. (City Hall, New York.) 

We get, in this country, an inadequate idea of Local 
Government in the United States, from its traditional 
corruption and its reputation for ‘‘ ramshackle ” adminis- 
tration. It is quite desirable that we should be reminded, 
as we are by the books mentioned above, that there is, 
in the aggregate, a vast amount of Local Government in 
this population of a hundred millions; and that, in spite 
of a lack of form which would make a German weep, it 
accomplishes a prodigious amount of work. Whatever 
may be its shortcomings—as revealed in infantile mortality, 
in the death-rate from zymotic disease, in overcrowded 
slum tenements, in the low level of education and the 
lack of adequate provision for non-effectives—there are 
everywhere signs of progress in coping with almost un- 
imaginable difficulties. The characteristic buoyancy and 
optimism of America is nowhere seen to greater advantage. 
What is more important to us and to the world is the 
inexhaustible fertility in experiments, and the unparalleled 
open-mindedness and willingness to strike out in new fields, 
which make American Municipal Administration one huge 
sociological laboratory deserving of much more attention 
from Europe (and especially from Australia and New 
Zealand) than it commonly receives. 

The revised edition of Professor Zueblin’s book, originally 
published in 1902—really an entirely new work—is a 
wonderful record of these experiments in “social effi- 
ciency.” From Jacksonville to Seattle, from Los Angeles 
to Portland ; from little places like Cedar Rapids up to 
Chicago and New York; from the plains of Kansas to 
the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains, we get a vision 
of tens of thousands of practically autonomous urban 
communities twisting and turning in the attempt to get 
the city business done, the city streets paved and cleansed 
and lighted, the city garbage and sewage disposed of, the 
city’s education and recreation organised, the city pro- 
tected from fire and crime and disease, the city’s poor and 
sick and blind provided for, and the city’s needs in trans- 
position met. It would do every Borough Councillor in 
the United Kingdom good to run through this marvellous 


record of civic enterprise. Every public library should 
order the book at once. 

‘*What’s the matter with the city?” asks Professor 
Zueblin. And he gives us a characteristically American 
answer :— 


The city is alive. That’s the trouble with it. It is alive and 
growing, hard to keep clean, hard to keep straight, hard to regulate 
after dark and on Sundays—all because it is so much alive. Have 
you had any experience with growing boys? Then don’t call 
your city ‘“‘ she”... Do you know your city? ... Are your 
railway stations up to date? How much unnecessary space is 
given up to railway yards? Are there deadly grade (i.e., level) 
crossings ? Are there interurban trolley systems? Do huge 
cars thunder down the street and interfere with local traffic? .. . 
Can you walk right into the cars, or does it feel like climbing an 
ocean liner from a tug? . . . Do you clean the back streets? What 
do you do with the refuse? Do you light the streets with it or 
heat your schoolhouses? ... Does the Great White Way (i.-., 
broadest thoroughfare) advertise beer or civic pride? ... Do 
these departments handle vigorously and promptly all disease 
germs, fire bugs and social parasites? ... Do you take as good 
care of the living as of the dead ? 


And in a series of lively examples, many hundreds in 
number, Professor Zueblin tells us of the most vigorous, 
the most striking and the most enterprising experiments, 
put graphically before the reader in remarkable illustra- 
tions, that the American cities are making under every 
head of municipal service. 

But quotation fails to convey any adequate idea of the 
breezy optimism of this book, of its inspiring vigour, of its 
wealth of examples of civic energy in every conceivable 
department of municipal life, or of its value in suggestive- 
ness to somnolent city fathers. We have a lot to learn 
from American municipalities in resourcefulness and freedom 
from pedantry, especially in such matters as the public 
organisation of recreation and social life, the fuller utilisa- 
tion of our schools and libraries, and in municipal advertising. 

Professor Munro takes us over the same ground as Dr. 
Zueblin, but without the breezy unconventionality and 
suggestiveness of the latter. In ten serious chapters he 
describes in general terms what Dr. Zueblin gives, more 
graphically, in concrete examples. 

Dr. Nathan Matthews’ book is an illuminating exposition 
of municipal constitution-making, an art in which we do 
not indulge in this country, but one which keeps the 
American civic reformers, generation after generation, 
busily employed in chasing their own tails round and 
round, from universal popular election to the autocratic 
mayor, and then by way of “‘ commission government ” 
and ‘‘ the initiative, the referendum and the recall ” back 
again to popular election. This volume ought to be (but 
will not be) studied by the bold bad men who lecture on 
political philosophy at Oxford and elsewhere without ever 
having seen a town council at work, or sought in vain from 
Aristotle how best to run a tramway committee. 

The Mayor of New York appointed a committee of 
‘** business men” and economists in 1914 to study the 
methods of municipal taxation, and to find out how to get 
more revenue without making the taxpayers revolt. They 
were, in particular, to run to earth the elusive ‘‘ Single 
Tax,” which, in the modified form of ** untaxing buildings,”’ 
and levying the sums required mainly on site values, had 
lately been running riot in the mushroom cities of Western 
Canada, from Winnipeg to Victoria. An expert investi- 
gator was sent to discover what had happened. Professor 
Haig, whose separately published report gives us an ex- 
cellent example of social investigation, found that the 
** bottom had fallen out” of the Canadian land boom at 
the end of 1912; that the Single Tax experiments of 1909-11 
had apparently had varied results; that they had been 
introduced at a time of rapidly rising land values, and 
only to the extent of maintaining the tax rates stationary, 
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practically never of increasing them when buildings were 
largely exempted ; that opinion generally agreed that the 
experiments had helped to encourage building, but had 
done next to nothing to hinder speculation in land; and 
that, in short, this particular way of arriving at the assess- 
ment basis was, to use the words of a citizen of Victoria 
‘** neither a plague nor a panacea.” Since the slump of 
1913 it has declined in favour. 

The majority of the New York Committee found (against 
a strongly dissenting minority) no merit in ‘‘ untaxing 
buildings” in a city like New York, which was already 
built over; and they reported against a tax on site values 
only. They preferred a State Income Tax; or, if that 
was not feasible, then a composite ‘‘ Abilities Tax composed 
of a Habitation Tax, an Occupation Tax and a Salaries 
Tax,” in lieu of the existing tax on personalty, which is 
in every way objectionable. It is interesting to us to 
notice that the proposed Habitation Tax (on residential 
property) and Occupation Tax (on business premises), both 
charged as a percentage on the rental value, do not differ 
appreciably, except in (i.) being fixed, (ii.) in a greater 
elaboration, and (iii.) in allowing exemption of all property 
below £120 a year rental value, from our combination of 
Inhabited House Duty and Local Rates. It is instructive 
to learn that this burden is assumed to fall on the occupier, 
and not to operate in mitigation of the increased rent that 
the landlord could otherwise exact. It is not explained 
how the dweller in a slum tenement—there are some 
hundreds of thousands of these in New York as in London 
—will be benefited by the exemption of all dwellings below 
£120 rental; or why such an exemption should induce 
the landlord to charge a lower rent for the one, two or three 
rooms that he lets to poor families at a strictly competitive 
rental. In order to catch those not occupying premises 
within the City the Salarics Tax is to be charged, at from 
one to five per cent., on all salaries exceeding £400 a year. 
But nobody is to pay more than one of these three forms 
of the Abilities Tax, whichever is the greatest. The 
Salaries Tax is intended to hit the salaried man who resides 
outside New York City. These three taxes are estimated 
to produce four to five million pounds a year. Apparently 
all the dwellings below a rental value of £120 a year (which 
is said to go with an income of £500 to £600 a year—a 
huge proportion of New York incomes goes in rent), and 
all the families having less than this income, and not 
occupying premises valued at £120 a year, are to be excused 
all direct contribution to the municipal revenue, though 
practically every male adult resident may enjoy a municipal 
vote. The only concession to the land taxers that the 
committee make is to propose, in imitation of Mr. Lloyd 
George and many Prussian cities, an Increment Tax 
on owners to whom increased values accrue. These are 
bold propositions for the improvement of municipal finance, 
and we shall be interested to see if they are put in 


operation. 


MEDIA.VAL SONGS 


The Cambridge Songs: A Goliard’s Song Book of the 
Eleventh Century. Edited from the unique MS. in 
the University Library by Kari Breut. Cambridge 
University Press. 21s. net. 


The Cambridge collection of medieval Latin poems is of 
great interest as belonging to the scanty literature of the 
Goliards, the wandering students who from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth century mingled verses on love, wine, women, 
and the rapacity of the Church with sacred poems, songs of 
the Court, and other edifying matter. These pieces had 
what may seem an astonishing circulation in Western Europe, 





but it must be remembered that the gift of writing satiric 
verse, or, indeed, verse of any kind, belonged to a few only 
in a period of revival after literary torpor. Scholarship was 
restricted, but what there was of it made for that reason a 
great reputation. The Middle Ages were not worried with 
over ten thousand books a year. Those who could write had 
plenty of rude, simple things to say, and the Goliards 
attacked life with a freedom and freshness which reminds 
one of the misericords in our Churches, where you can see 
comedy breaking out everywhere—a pig playing the bag- 
pipes, a hare stewing a hound in a pot before the fire, and 
such pagan domesticities as a scolding wife in a wheel- 
barrow. 

In this volume Professor Breul completes the labours of 
thirty years, and adds to an admirable facsimile and trans- 
literation of the MS. a store of erudition concerning it 
which will be invaluable to scholars. The whole is a model 
of neat arrangement and good sense, though the ordinary, 
half-instructed reader would have been glad to have an 
account of the Goliards, their range and achievements. The 
Cambridge collection is shorter than the similar one known 
as Carmina Burana, which comes from Bavaria; but it is 
considerably earlier in date and more varied in interest. 
Professor Breul, too, is a much better editor than J. A. 
Schmeller and other foreign scholars who have arranged 
and annotated the literature of the subject, often with wild 
guesses and always with a heavy pen. The Cambridge 
editor is clear as well as learned, and he has been indefatigable 
in seeking assistance from other specialists. The MS., 
which he takes to be ultimately the work of a Rhenish 
Goliard, and which contains a little German dialect as well 
as Latin, is well written ; but a certain amount of conjecture 
is allowable, since we find in a familiar ode of Horace, which 
it reproduces, several errors. The old phrase ‘‘ poctria 
liydra ”’ in the poem about the Table of Philosophy has been 
ingeniously emended ; but we think it may mean ‘‘ many- 
headed poetry” in view of the enlargement of the same 
poem which turns up as part of a Nativity Play in the 
Carmina Burana. Here the idea of a fountain of philosophy 
is developed and ‘‘ many-formed sects ”’ are described as 
** irrigating all Greece with this liquid.” Horace, we recall, 
used the ‘* hydra secto corpore firmior”’ as a symbol of 
invincible Rome. The hold of the classics on the Goliards 
is shown by their reproduction of famous passages chosen 
usually for their pathos. Like all Latin poets, they cannot 
altogether get away from Virgil and Horace, though they 
write naturally and have their own modern sense of 
rhythm. 

The use of sequences is notable for the metrist, but the 
ordinary reader will be most attracted by the satirical 
poems, and the eulogies of Nature which attempt to dis- 
criminate the voices of the birds. The charming poem on 
the nightingale, and, indeed, all the pieces on the delights 
of spring, recall the work of Neidhart von Reuenthal and 
other Minnesingers, and we are glad to see that Professor 
Breul does not deny the debt of the knightly singers to the 
less elevated Goliards. The ‘‘ ver purpuriatum exit” of 
one poem reminds us of ‘‘ wake the purple year ” in Gray’s 
Ode to Spring. Some of the songs in the Cambridge 
MS. were published in 1720, and Gray was one of the few 
learned people of his time who studied obscure MSS. at 
Cambridge. 

Of the satirical pieces, one of the neatest, written by 4 
Bishop of Chartres, concerns John, a monk “‘ small in stature, 
but not in virtue,” who thought he would live as the angels 
do, without food or raiment. For seven days he ate grass in 
the desert, and on the eighth his hunger forced him to return 
to his superior. But the superior was safe immured in his 
cell and would not open the door. He suggested that John, 
now become an angel, was admiring the gates of heaven, and 
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left him out all night without food or shelter. So the 
aspiring ascetic— 
Cum angelus non potuit. 
Vir bonus esse didicit. 
Another amusing piece describes an old maid’s clamorous 
and doting affection for her she-ass, which was eaten by a 
wolf. There is a dialogue between a monk and a nun which 
has been carefully inked in the MS. out of humanity into 
oblivion ; and a further ‘‘amoriferous ” piece (if we may 
venture on a Goliardic adjective) has only, we think, escaped 
deletion because it was misunderstood. 
Several of the poems have found German translators, and 
a few English ; but more might well be rendered, since no 
great knowledge of Latin is needed, and the freshness of the 
Goliards should be agreeable to a sophisticated age. 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. Volume VI. : 
Keigwin’s Rebellion. By Ray and Oxiver Srracuey. 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Though Europeans have been steadily writing history for 
the last 2,500 years, there is hardly a decade in that long 
stretch of time which has not treasures to yield to anyone 
with a flair for research and an eye for the perpetual tragedy 
and comedy of human affairs. Few seekers among mouldy 
documents can, however, expect to be rewarded with such 
treasures as Mr. and Mrs. Strachey have discovered among 
the records of the English in India during the years 1660 to 

1684. For the materials of their account of Keigwin’s 

rebellion and the events at Surat and Bombay which led up 

to it they have gone to the unexplored documents of the 

India and Record Offices, and they are thus able to give us 

an extraordinarily vivid picture of the early years of the 

Company on the West Coast of India, and to tell a story of 

great political and dramatic interest. The drama comes not 

only from the incidents of this amazing rebellion which 
began and ended without bloodshed, and of which the final 
scene was one of festivities and a public dinner shared by 
the rebels and the officer who received their submission : it 
comes even more from the skilful way in which the authors 
make the actors disclose to us in these incidents the marked 
individuality of their characters. ‘Towering above them all 
is the figure of Sir Josia Child, who governed the East India 
Company from London, a man of indomitable will and 
violent imagination, who, whether he was right or wrong, 
carried things through with that grand manner which is 
always the outward sign of something very like genius. The 
authors of this book are wise enough to quote often from the 
letters and despatches of the actors in the scene which they 
describe, and none of the letters quoted by them can compare 
in vigour and vitality with those of this terrible and un- 
scrupulous man. Then there is the gallant and romantic 
figure of Captain Keigwin, the leader of the rebellion ; John 

Child, the mean and unpopular President of Surat, brother 

and creature of Sir Josia ; and the charming “ old ” Gary, 

otherwise Captain Henry Gary, to whom no office, duty, or 

work seemed to come amiss, and who, we read, when for a 

time Chief Justice of Bombay, “‘ condemned a man to be 

hanged on a Tuesday, and the Man suffered according to 

Sentence ; but on Friday after, the poor dead Fellow was 

ordered to be called before the Court, but he would not 
comply with the Orders.” 

The authors themselves insist upon the human drama 
which must underlie all history by printing at the beginning 
of their book a list of the “ Principal Dramatis Persone ” in 
the traditional form to which we are accustomed in printed 
plays. But though their book can be read merely as a very 
good story about some very remarkable and amusing people, 





it has a distinct and high value as a study in political 
history. It throws great light upon the birth, or rather the 
conception, of the British Empire in India. It shows us the 
English in the highly precarious position of mere traders 
during the reign of the powerful Aurangzebe, at the moment 
when the first signs of decay in the Empire of the Moguls 
began to manifest themselves. And we see even in these 
early days, in this story of the rebellion of the Company’s 
servants in Bombay, how it was precisely this decay of the 
Mogul Empire and the anarchy which resulted from it which 
eventually changed the traders of an English Company into 
the administrators of the British Government. In 1660 we 
find the English Company established in Surat, which was 
made the headquarters of their trade in Western India. 
Their chief agent had the imposing title of President of 
Surat, but this did not prevent his being very much in the 
power of the Governor, a noble of Aurangzebe’s Court. Then 
in 1661 the Island of Bombay came as dowry from the 
Portuguese to Charles IT., and seven years later was handed 
over to the Company. The importance of Bombay at this 
time may be estimated from the fact that its total population 
was 10,000 and that nearly twenty years after it came into 
the hands of the Company the President of Surat writes to 
the Court in London for a consignment of “ six penknives a 
yeare, and a dozen of black lead pencils, with 6 Inke-glasses ” 
as the administrative requirements of the future Bombay 
Presidency. At this time Sir Josia was what Mr. and 
Mrs. Strachey call “a little Englander,” that is to say, he 
was embarking with his appalling energy and thoroughness 
upon a policy of retrenchment. He wished the Company to 
act merely as traders; he cut down the numbers of the soldiers 
in the pay of the Company, he cut down their pay, he refused 
to allow the fort at Bombay to be put into a state of defence. 
All these retrenchments were carried out for him by the 
unpopular John; and a policy of retrenchment and Little 
Englandism, imposed from England upon officers and 
officials in distant places, was as much resented by them in 
the seventeenth as in the nineteenth century. But Sir Josia 
chose a peculiarly bad moment to try his experiment. The 
unfortunate English in Bombay were in imminent danger of 
being crushed between the millstones of Aurangzebe and of 
the rising Mahratta power, which in the person of Sivaji was 
already in open hostility to the Emperor. Bombay formed 
a convenient field for the yearly hostilities between the 
Emperor’s admiral and Sivaji, and while the Company were 
swindling their own soldiers out of their pay and allowing the 
fort to fall into ruins, Captain Keigwin, who was in command, 
realised only too well that a show of force and an ability to 
defend himself could alone save him and the Company’s 
possessions from being overwhelmed in the genera! disorder. 
This was the reason of his rebellion against the Company. 
How gallantly he succeeded and how gallantly he sur- 
rendered, and how the great Josia was suddenly converted 
to an “ Imperialism ”’ as energetic as his former “ Little 
Englandism,” must be read in the pages of Mr. and Mrs. 
Strachey. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Book of St. Bernard on the Love of God. Edited and translated 
by Epmunp J. GarpNner. Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Gardner’s translation of the Liber de diligendo Deo is the first 
complete one in English. The book was written early in the twelfth 
century, before Bernard had engaged in his controversies with Abelard 
and Gilbert de la Porreé on charity and the love of God. It seems 
to have been free from the influence of previous and contemporary 
mystics, and it was hardly necessary for Mr. Gardner to point out 
that so exquisitely simple a discourse owes nothing to the subtle 
inquiries of Plotinus. On the other hand, there are traces of the 
Book of the Love of God in the Paradise part of the Divina Commedia 
and in Aquinas’ Summa Theologica. Bernard’s treatise is in part an 
exposition of the meaning of charity, in part a mystical interpretation 
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of the Song of Songs, and in part an explanation of the four degrees 
of Divine love—man’s love of himself for his own sake, his love of 
God for his own sake, his love of God for God’s sake, and finally entire 
forgetfulness of self and an absorption and union in the Divine. 
Plotinus is said by Porphyry to have attained this visionary con- 
summation four times in six years, but Bernard says: ‘*‘ I know not 
if the fourth is perfectly attained by any man in this life.” Mr. 
Gardner has wisely printed the Latin text side by side with his version 
of it, so that we can judge that it is both accurate and idiomatic. And 
it is a real gain to literature to have these beautiful meditations 
properly translated. 


The Austrian Court from Within. By Princess CATHERINE RADzIwiLu 
(Catherine Kolb-Dauvin). Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 


The truth about the Hapsburgs will out. It outs perhaps more 
frequently than truth of any other variety. In the hands of Princess 
Catherine Radziwill it assumes a more harmless and interesting form 
than usual, But the familiar elements are present: there is the 
senile and sinister figure of the Emperor, the unhappy Empress with 
the marvellous hair and extraordinary mannerisms, several mysterious 
disappearances, and the horrible affair of Mayerling. This book is 
more pleasing and reasonable in its characterisation than the majority 
of its competitors, and it is extremely well illustrated. 


THE CITY 


HE removal of minimum prices from Home Railway 
prior charge stocks, i.e., Debentures, Guaranteed, 
and Preference Stocks, has been heartily welcomed, 

for it renders possible realisations in a very important 
section; for although of late years Home Railway prior 
charge stocks have not been a very popular form of invest- 
ment, they were largely held by old and old-fashioned 
people, among whom the death-rate is higher than among 
the general body of investors, with the result that there has 
been accumulating a very large amount of these stocks in the 
hands of executors and trustees, which could not be sold. 
The fall that has occurred in the value of these stocks is 
shown by the following comparison between prices on the 
outbreak of war (which, it should be remembered, were 
already depressed) and those at which business has been 
done this week, the latter price being given in brackets :— 


Great Northern 3% Debenture Stock 75 (60) 
Great Western 4% Debenture Stock 101 (80) 
Great Western 5% Debenture Stock 126 (994) 
London and North Western 3% Deb. Stock 77 (604) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Guaranteed 4°, 101 (763) 
North-Eastern Guaranteed 4% ; 101 (763) 
Great Eastern 4% Preference 95 (75) 
Midland 2}% Preference 62 (48) 


Indian Railway Stocks are still hampered by minimum 
prices, but it should not be long before the last of these 
minimum prices are abolished. On the whole, markets have 
been fairly cheerful. The War Loans remain unchanged. 
Brazilian securities are firm, the effects of Government 
economies in that country and an improving trade balance 
being welcomed. France is imitating us in the mobilisation 
of American securities, but as these have never been popular 
with French investors, there is nothing like the same amount 
to deal with. Among industrial stocks, shipping shares have 
been in great demand, but in short supply, for holders 
are unwilling to sell. Iron and steel shares are also firm, 
the South Durham Steel and Iron Co. shares having advanced 
in price on the report, showing an increase in profit from 
£89,600 to £239,800. The Scottish coal and iron business 
of William Dixon, Ltd., has also published accounts showing 
a profit for the past financial year of £184,300, as compared 
with £57,800 during the preceding twelve months. These 
profits are after allowing for debenture interest and redemp- 
tion and depreciation. Rubber shares are firm, and there 
are still plenty of good reports to come out. 
* * * 


A great deal of dissatisfaction exists in financial circles 


with regard to the deduction of income tax at the full 
rate of five shillings in the £ from all interest and dividend 
warrants, coupons, etc. This means that every company 
in sending out cheques in payment of its dividends, and 
every bank cashing coupons, must deduct one-fourth of 
the amount payable and pay it over to the authorities, 
although in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the people 
from whom this fourth is withheld are not liable to the 
full rate of five shillings in the £—which hits only taxpayers 
with incomes of over £2,000 a year. The majority of 
investors, therefore, will have to claim from the Inland 
Revenue authorities the return of the amount that has 
been over-deducted, viz., the difference between the 
three shillings and sixpence in the £ to which they are liable 
and the five shillings in the £ that has been deducted. This 
means not only a tremendous increase of clerical work 
and a vast amount of correspondence on the part of people 
—many of whom do not know how to set about recovering 
the tax—but it also means that the majority of small 
investors will be deprived for several months of part of their 
income from investments, for it will probably take a long 
time before they can make their claims and obtain the 
refund. It is hoped that the House of Commons, some 
members of which are understood to have knowledge of the 
practical things of life, will put this matter right, for the 
procedure proposed is vexatious and wasteful. Another 
matter that is perturbing the banks and similar institutions 
is the shortage of staffs. So many young men are employed 
in banks that the junior staffs of these institutions have 
already been much depleted, but now that men with from 
ten to twenty years’ experience are to be withdrawn, the 
position becomes serious, for these men, many of them 
occupying responsible positions, cannot be replaced by 
women or temporary male clerks. 


3K * * 


Rubber investors are at last beginning to pay more 
attention to shares in Borneo companies. One of the leading 
authorities in the rubber market expresses the opinion that 
this section has infinitely more possibilities than any other, 
the capitalisation per acre being so extremely low. When 
rubber planting commenced in Borneo on a large scale in 
1909 and 1910, local conditions were unfavourable. It was not 
proved that rubber could be profitably grown there, labour 
was scarce, and competent European superintendents were 
practically unobtainable. Results have shown, however, 
that the optimists were correct. One Borneo company, the 
Tenom (Borneo) Rubber Company, Ltd., with a paid-up 
capital of £100,000, last year produced 446,800 lbs. of 
rubber at a total cost, including war risk, insurance and 
depreciation, of 11.93d. per lb., and paid a dividend of 
20 per cent. The Sekong Rubber Company, Ltd., with a 
paid-up capital of £80,000, paid 5 per cent. for the year 
ended June 30th, 1915, and for the financial year ending 
July next, should pay 12} per cent. The Sapong Rubber 
and Tobacco Estates, Ltd., with a paid-up capital of 
£100,000, is earning something like 20 per cent. In these 
notes on March 25th last, I indicated that the best purchases 
were probably in the Borneo group, and mentioned the 
following as being the best :—Sekong Rubber Company, 
Ltd., at 24s. 3d. (present price 24s. 6d.); Sapong Rubber 
and Tobacco Estates at 28s. 3d. (present price 28s.) ; 
Beaufort Borneo at 19s. 9d. (present price 20s. 3d.) ; Langkon 
at 12s. (present price 18s. 6d.); Lok Kawi at 14s. 9d. 
(present price 15s. 6d.). In addition to these, Membakut 
£1 shares at about 17s. 9d. should be a good purchase, for 
although last year the company earned only about 4 per 
cent. on its capital of £100,000, this year its earnings should 
be not less than 15 per cent. 


Emit Davies. 
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G. Bernard Shaw 


will lecture on | 


WAR ECONOMY, 


at the CLAPHAM PUBLIC HALL | 
(Close to Clapham Road Tube and 
L.B. & S.C.R. Stations) on | 
WEDNESDAY, May 24th, at 
| 8 p.m. Chairto be taken by Mrs. 
A. E. Corner, | 


Tickets. Ya and Reserved, ss. and as. 6d. ; Reserved, rs. ; | 
Unreser from the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, West- | 
minster, and icc Woenent s Freedom League, 144 High Holborn, W.C. } 


y 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 5s. net; by post 5s. 5d. 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


By EDWARD R. PEASE, secreraryror 2s vears. 


With 12 Portraits, two Memoranda by Bernard Shaw, complete list 
of Members of the Executive, names of authors of the anonymous 
tracts, and an Index. 288 pages, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


FIRST NOTICE. Times, May t:th.—‘ This may be regarded as an ‘ authorita- 
tive’ history of the society ‘during the thirty years of its career, as Mr. Pease has 
been its Secretary tor twenty-five years, and the volume has been revised by 
Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. Bernard Shaw (who contributes some ‘ Memoranda’ in 
an Appendix) The personalities who have been associated with the Society, its 
growth from the deliberations of a little knot of enthusiasts to a position ot 
considerable influence as the representative body of a certain phase ot intellectual 
Socialism, give the book an interest outside the immediate circle of Fabians.” 


LONDON : A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C.; or of 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





)} pee eee SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A, (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 
Cool: York. is now ready.— Write tor copies to the HEADMASTER, Bootham 


TYPEWRITING. 
AM sci MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
ypists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
a TROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
[J NVERSITY LECTURER, ineligible, disengaged June 2oth, 
desires WORK, Secretarial, Journalistic, or Literary. —Box 801, Tue New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 





OUT OF PRINT 
No further copies of the issue of May 6 can be 
supplied as this number is now out of print. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

The yearly Subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
Should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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PLAYER'S 


NAVY 
MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 
White Label. Mild and Medium 


D. D. 


Per Per 
OZ. oz. 





For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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Issued by Toe Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland, Ltd 




















ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. 


HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 
T plements dealing with particular subjects 
| of interest and importance is a feature of 
THE NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 


| 
| 
| ‘THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
| RURAL REFORM. 
| *INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
| THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE MODERN THEATRE. 
| *COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
| INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 
| STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR. 
| Parts I. and II. (1/- each.) 
| ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
(1/- each.) 
* Out of print, 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, are double 
price (1/- each). The issues of February 14, 1914, and 
November 14, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies 
of the Supplements only —“ Co-operative Production” 
and “Common Sense About the War”—are available, 
the first-named at 5/-, the second at 2/6 each, from 
the Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 












































THE MAGAZINE FOR THE HOMES OF THE EMPIRE. 
““We Put the World Before You!” 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


ILLUSTRATED. MONTHLY. PRICE 1/-. 








Read what THE MIDLAND COUNTIES HERALD recently said :— 

“To the average reader immersed in a busy daily life, such a publication as 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is an essential, for its contents, tersely written, 
form practically a history of the world’s doings. . . . . . Under the able editorship of 
E. W. Stead it worthily maintains its world-wide reputation.” 





THE BEST SELECTION of the WORLD’S CARTOONS will be found in 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


FOREIGN OPINION on the WAR and the Enemy’s View of the struggle 


find a place in its pages. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS can be ordered from any Newsagent or Bookseller ; 
single copies, One Shilling each. It can be sent to any address post free for twelve 
months for 14/6; to Canada, 13/6. 


Subscription orders, enclosing Cheque or Post Office Order, should be sent to the 


Manager, REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Telegrams : “ Vatican, Estrand, London.” Telephone: Holborn 447. 


STEAD’S POETS. 


SIXTY-FOUR PAGES, NEATLY BOUND, AND WELL PRINTED. 
Price 2d. each; by post, 23d. 





1. Macaulay's “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” &c. 55. The Song of Hiawatha. (Jllustrated.) 
5. Burns’ Poems. Selections. 56. Poems for the Schoolroom. Part 3. 
6. *Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” Cloth only. 59. *Shakespeare’s “ Richard II.” 
. *Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.” 60. Poems for the Schoolroom and the Scholar. Part 4. 
7A. *Longfellow’s Shorter Poems. 634. *Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare (The ‘Tempest, 
16. *Moore’s Irish Melodies. Cloth only. Merchant of Venice, King Lear, and Twelfth Night). 
17. Selections from William Cullen. Bryant’s Poems. 63B. *Lamb’s Tales (As You Like It, Hamiet, Midsummer 
20. *Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake.” Night’s Dream, Cymbeline). 
22. *Shakespeare’ s “‘ Julius Cesar.” 64. *The Merchant of Venice. 
25. Coleridge’s ‘“‘ Ancient Mariner,”’ &c. 65. *National Songs (with Words and Music—Tonic Sol-fa). 
26. *Matthew Arnold: His Poetry and Message. 67. *Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Tempest.” 
29. *Shakespeare’s “‘ Henry V.” _ 68. *Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 
31. *Scott’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 69. *Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry VIII.” 
32. *Poems of Wordsworth. 70. *Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
33- Poems of Cowper. 71. *The Empire Day Reciter. 
42. Shakespeare’s “‘ As You Like It.” 72. *Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Macbeth.’ 
49. Poems for the Schoolroom and the Scholar. Part 1. 7 7 *Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream.’ 
54. Poems for the Schoolroom and the Scholar. Part 2. *Tennyson for Schools. 


These books can also be had in doth at 3d. ; post free, 4d. 
Stead’s Poets may be ordered from Booksellers and Newsagents all over the country, or can be sent 
by post from— 
STEAD’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, BANK BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 
A Catalogue of Publications issued by the above House will be sent post free to any address on application. 
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